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Gateshead Town Hall Competition. 


on N many respects this has 
aN Vas been a remarkable com- 
petition ; not the least 
curious part of it being 
that only eleven archi- 
tects out of the host in 
the United Kingdom 
responded to the invita- 
tions to compete. The 
offer of 1007. premium 
for the best design of a 
iS town-hall, and 50l. for 
the second best, adver- 
tised in our columns, 
induced Edinburgh, Bel- 
> fast, Leeds, Sunderland, 

- and Gateshead, to send 
a single design apiece : 
Newcastle contributed 
seven designs, two of 
them being the work of 
one architect: the me- 
tropolis and other large 
towns gave no heed. 
One of the reasons of 
this paucity of response 
consisted, possibly, in 
the vagueness of the 
conditions of competi- 
tion. These were (to- 
gether with a plan of 
site) to be obtained by 
payment of five shil- 
lings. They covered a 
ae page of foolscap; but 
failed to give two important pieces of informa- 
tion,—the scale on which the designs were to be 
drawn, and the sum of money to which the pro- 
bable cost of the building was to be approximated. 
These points were left open. The consequences of 
this are, that the designs are drawn to various 
scales, and that the estimates range from 8,000/. 
to 25,0007. Three of the designs are estimated 
at 15,0002. ; one at 8,700/.; two at 18,0007. ; one 
at 9,5002. ; one at 19,000/.; two at 25,000/.: thus 
between the highest and the lowest there is no 
less a difference than the goodly sum of seventeen 
thousand pounds. The drawings are placed for 
exhibition in the council-room of the existing 
town-hall, Gateshead. They are severally labelled 
with the names of the respective competitors, and 
the estimated cost of each design. 

The site at the disposal of the council consists 
of an irregular oblong strip of land, wider at one 
extremity than it is at the other, now strewed 
with ruined buildings, and with the rubbish that 
80 frequently accumulates upon building sites in 
towns. One end of it faces a sloping main 
street, called West-street; the other, a less accli- 
vitous street, called High-street. Of the two 
long sides, one skirts the back yards and backs 
of houses in Nelson-street; and the other the 
fronts of a long row of small houses, called Swin- 
burne-place. It will be seen that three sides of 
the site are bounded by the fronts of streets. It 
must be also mentioned that the council intimated 
in their conditions that a part of the High-street 
end of their space might hereafter be appropriated 
for the purpose of a covered market; and they 
directed that the principal front of the town-hall 
should face towards West-street. 

The accommodation required by the council 
comprised a council chamber (area about 1,000 
Superficial feet), two committee-rooms (area of 
each from 300 to 400 superficial feet), a mayor’s 











chamber, offices of the town clerk, a suite of 
three rooms, a muniment-room, offices of the town 
surveyor (two rooms), offices of the town trea- 
surer (one room), office of the chief constable (one 
room), a police office, at least six prisoners’ cells, 
which must be above the level of the ground, a 
police court (area about 1,200 superficial feet), a 
magistrates’ retiring-room, offices of the clerk to 
the magistrates (three rooms), a court-room for 
the holding of the county court (area about 1,200 
superficial feet), a judge’s retiring-room, offices 
for the officials of the county court (two rooms), 
a residence for the chief constable (six rooms), a 
large room suitable for the use of a public body 
(area about 1,000 superficial feet), nine rooms in 
connexion therewith, and a public hall to seat 
1,000 persons (independent of the platform), with 
the necessary retiring and refreshment rooms. 
These numerous conveniences were considered in- 
sufficient by some of the competitors, whe have 
added offices for the board of guardians, relieving 
officers, and overseers; a paupers’ waiting-room ; 
an apartment for four fire-engines, public urinals 
and lavatories, and hustixgs. 

The council, after reducing the designs from 
which to make a choice to those of Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Newcastle ; Johnstone, Newcastle ; and Lamb, 
Gateshead, to which that of Mr. Watson, New- 
castle, was subsequently added, have selected the 
designs of Mr. J. Johnstone for the premium of 
1002. The estimated cost of this design is 8,750/. 
The second premium they have awarded to Mr. 
J. E. Watson, whose estimate amounts to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. The total area proposed to 
be covered by the two designs is by no means so 
varied in extent as the sum total of the estimates. 
The first premiated plan covers an area of 220 
feet by 120 feet; the second, at three times the 
price, would cover a space measuring 224 feet by 
128 feet. Before going into details we may men- 
tion that both these gentlemen have given a 
parallelogramical plan, leaving the rest of the 
irregular site out of consideration. Neither of 
these designs shows any special arrangement to 
suit the site, and, should either of them be carried 
out, it will yet have to be shown what the authors 
intend to do with the surplus. In Mr. Watson’s 
front intended for West-street, there are upwards 
of 60 feet of frontage left unappropriated; in 
Mr. Johnstone’s there are upwards of 70 feet un- 
occupied. Nor has either of them kept in view 
the important condition that a part of the site 
may hereafter be appropriated for the purposes of 
a covered market. A third design, effective and 
complete, by Mr. Lynn, Belfast, makes use of the 
whole of the breadth of the West-street front, 
in an arrangement which divides the required 
buildings into three distinct groups, the county 
and police courts occupying one, the town-hal! 
buildings proper the second, and the public hali 
and large room thethird. The want of any guide 
as to probable expenditure has led this gentleman 
to suggest that either portion of his design could 
be built without the other, and the remainder at 
a future time; and to add, with a corresponding 
vagueness, that they could be built for 15,000/. 
We conclude that the total estimate is referred 
to, although from this suggested separation of 
parts it is not quite clear whether this sum, as 
ticketed to the drawings, is to cover the expense 
of the whole or part. The fear of exceeding the 
cost, disregarded by Mr. Watson and Messrs. 
Adamson & Ross, authors of the other 25,0002. 
design, has suggested a further dismemberment of 
this design. An imposing campanile ornaments 
one wing of the front; this it is hinted, “though 
adding to the effect of the design,” could be dis- 
pensed with altogether should economy be an 
object. A thoughtful design by Mr. A. M. Dunn 
disposes all the buildings towards the Swinburne- 
place edge of the site, leaving the portion facing 
the back of Nelson-street laid out in approaches, 
circular carriage-drives, fountains, &c. Mr. Lamb, 
Gateshead, considers and covers the whole site, 
showing an actual design for the proposed markets 


conspicuous to the High-street. Mr. Wardle, as 
further fruits of the indefiniteness of the condi- 
tions, altogether condemns the provision in the in- 
structions for the markets, and states “I am of 
opinion that the whole of the ground from West- 
street to High-street would be just sufficient, 
after deducting what would be required for streets 
as approaches to the markets and standage of carts 
to erect a market, without taking any for the pur- 
pose of a town-hall, and therefore suggest that 
after taking off sufficient ground for a town-hall 
the remainder should be laid out as first-class 
shops and houses.” 

The first prize design is founded on the Gothic 
style. It is twostories in height at the high part of 
the site, and three stories at the lower side. The 
plan, as we have said, is a parallelogram, The main 
front faces West-street ; the north front forms one 
side of Swinburne-place. There are no towers, nor 
pinnacles, nor buttresses. The triplet windows of 
the middle story are cusped under acutely pointed 
openings of a triangular form. Those of the upper 
story are divided into three lights by mullions, 
formed of a pillar, the cap of which, midway in 
the height of the opening, supports the mutllions 
which run into the straight window heads. The 
only movement is afforded by the centre of the 
west front, which slightly projects and is higher 
than the returns, and terminates in three gables, 
the centre one of which rises higher than and 
bisects the main hipped roofs. The leading feature 
of this centre is the council-chamber, lighted by 
three large windows ; from the lower story a small 
cusped arched portico with an enriched parapet 
makes a bold projection. Passing beneath the 
portico, the plan provides a very spacious entrance- 
hall, or hall of communication, 70 feet by 45 feet— 
a feature peculiar to this design. Out of thisa 
flight of steps, having a muniment-room under 
them, gives entrance into a central public hall, 
92 feet by 40 feet (exclusive of gallery), 37 feet 
high); around this centre there is a corridor, and 
beyond this there is a fair disposition of the various 
offices. The Swinburne-place front has an entrance 
affording access to the county court and board of 
guardians’ offices. Beginning with the West- 
street end of this front there are, first, the three 
offices for the town surveyor, and then, following 
one another down the street, the w.cs. and lava- 
tories, the judge’s retiring-room, the county 
court, 42 feet by 30 feet, room for the jury, wait- 
ing-room for witnesses, entrance to the offices of 
this department of the service, the county court 
waiting and summons office, the private office of 
the clerk of the county court, the overseer’s office 
and relieving officer’s waiting-rooms, On the 
upper floor above these are retiring and refresh- 
ment rooms, and returning towards the West- 
street end a paupers’ waiting-room, relieving 
officer’s room, and a board of guardians’ room 
over, and as large as the county court, 42 feet by 
30 feet. On the side facing the backs of the 
houses in Nelson-street, where there is space to 
make appropriate approaches, there is the residence 
of the chief constable and entrance to the police 
court offices. Ranged on this side, then, on the 
ground floor, are, coming down ‘rom West-street, 
first the offices of the magistrates’ clerks, then re- 
tiring-room for the magistrates, the police court, 
42 feet by 30 feet, the witness-room, charge-room, 
entrance, chief constable’s kitchen, public urinals 
at the corner, three cells for males and three cells 
for females, and small airing-grounds or yards, 
25 feet by 15 feet, occupying the front next High- 
street. On the second-floor, retracing our steps, 
is the chief constable’s house. All the chamber- 
doors are on the first-floor landing—three bed- 
chambers and dressing and drawing room,—an 
arrangement that is suggestive of pantomimic 
performances and constantly recurring blunders. 
Over the charge-room is a place of deposit for 
stolen goods, and adjacent are the police inspec- 
tors’ departments; and over the magistrates’ 
retiring-room and the offices of the magistrates’ 





clerks are those of the town clerk. On the same 
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floor, facing West: street, is the spacious council- 
chamber, flanked on either side by a committee- 
room. 

The second prize design, estimated at 25,000/., 
is in the Italian style. It hasa much more showy 
exterior than the first prize, as might be expected 
from the difference in cost, but is not so conve- 
viently planned. The variation in price is in 
some measure accounted for by the finish of the 
estimate, which includes heating. The estimates of 
Mr. Johnstone include no such completeness ; even 
the vaults, though shown in the plans, under the 
public hall, with separate entrance thereto, which 
for the purposes of letting would yield the corpo- 
ration a good rental, were not taken into consider- 
ation. Mr. Watson places his police-court and 
county court, each 41 feet by 30 feet, to face the 
intended site of the market. This is an oversight 
and a consi quence of not taking the markets into 
consideration according to the instructions. A 
court, of all places, should be in a quiet neigh- 
bourhood. The first prize design has an advantage 
in the plan in this respect. There is a portico to 
the West-street front, beyond which there is but 
a narrow entrance into the public hall, placed like 
that of Mr. Johnstone, in the centre of the plan. 
It measures 120 feet by 58 feet, by 50 feet high, 
with sittings on the ground-floor for 1,000 per- 
sons, and in a gallery at the High-street end for 
224 persons. There is a corridor running round 
the four sides of the hall, from which access to 
the different offices is arranged. This corridor is 
12 feet wide. The public entrance from the 
market site to the police and county courts are 
not much wider—14 feet by 12 feet. The Swin- 
burne-place wing contains cells for prisoners in 
the basement, with windows looking on to the 
houses of Swinburne-place. On the ground-floor 
there are successively offices for magistrates’ clerk 
(adjacent to the police-court), refreshment-rooms, 
W.Cs, ladies’ retiring-room, cloak-room, entrance 
and staircase, chief constable’s office, treasurer’s 
room, muniment-room, and town clerk’s office. 
At the corner of West-street, in the upper story 
in this wing, are the offices of clerks to the ma- 
gistrates, over the town clerk; town surveyor’s 
offices, respectively 20 feet by 14 feet, and 20 feet 
by 35 feet, over the treasurer’s; then the staircase, 
serving here as approach to the chief constable’s 
residence, which occupies the space over the 
magistrates’ clerk’s and refreshment rooms, upon 
the first-floor “flat” system. He has five bed-rooms, 
a sitting-room, 22 feet by 22 feet, and a kitchen, 
but no scullery. An extravagantly-wide corridor 
(12 feet) leads to them ; and yet the doors of the 
pantry, kitchen, and sitting-room are so focussed 
in a small lobby that it will be always difficult to 
tell which is which. The centre of the West- 
street front contains mayor’s chambers on the 
ground-floor, and committee-rooms and hustings 
on the first-floor. The return wing, facing the 
backs of houses in Nelson-street, contains council- 
chamber, 48 feet by 21 feet, at the West-street 
corner ; committee-rooms adjacent, ladies’ retiring- 
room, and cloak-room; county-court cffices on 
the ground-floor; and large room for public 
bodies, 48 feet by 21 feet, and seven offices adja- 
cent, on the first-floor. The exterior of the centre 
of the pile next West-street is ornamented with a 
lofty octagonal lantern tower surmounted by a 
domed cupola, with pyramidal spire rising from 
the centre. The wings and centre ofall the fronts 
of this design are advanced. The basement on 
the Swinburne-place side is rusticated with square 
windows, and over this, round three sides of the 
building, are two rows of imposing round-headed 
windows and a costly arrangement of a Corinthian 
column between each, and at the angles of each 
advanced wing. Each angle has a low Mansard 
roof ornamented with metal cresting. 

The hasty sketches by Messrs. Adamson & Ross, 
drawn to a very small scale, indicate a building 
that is estimated to cost 15,0007. Like the larger 
number of competitors, these gentlemen place their 
buildings rectangularly, by which arrangement a 
great portion of them would be out of sight in the 
perspective of West-street to passengers until they 
were close upon them. In other respects the de- 
sign differs materially from other plans. The 
large room, 46 feet by 22 feet 6 inches, and the 
public hall, 80 feet by 55 feet (100 feet with gal- 
lery), and the council-room, 39 feet by 27 feet, 
face West-street, from which they have convenient 
access by portico and entrance-hall,—the large 
room being placed in the direction of Swinburne- 
place, and the large hall on the opposite of the 
entrance. By this means the length of both room 
and hall is fully seen. The hall is made a con- 
spicuous feature. It has a very high-pitched roof, 
perforated with small dormers like the Hétel de 
Ville of Louvain, and is furnished with a tall 








square Venetian tower and spire, around the base 
of which there is a superabundance of gables and 
gablets. In the interior, it is plastered to the 
shape of an acutely-pointed Gothic arch through- 
out. There are two galleries to the hall, one of 
which projects from the wall very high up to 
the apex of the pointed ceiling. The windows 
and details generally are of good Domestic 
Early Gothic detail; but the windows of the 
council-chamber are of a character akin to 
cloisters. The authors have made a mistake in 
sending into the competition sketches so flimsily 
drawn, which, however meritorious as to design, 
bear no comparison with the elaboration of other 
designs. 

The design of Mr. Lynn, Belfast, estimate 
15,000/., adopts a contrary arrangement to those to 
which the prizes have been awarded. It is very con- 
scientiously worked out, and exhibits much thought 
and labour. Mr. Lynn gives a picturesque per- 
spective in brown ink, in which there are two 
small towers in view besides the campanile, high- 
pitched roofs, a great deal of pointed arched 
arcading, a louvre, oriels, and porticoes, with 
diminutive arcade work for the parapets. There 
is a free use of arcading in other parts; and arcades 
in the basement of the campanile stepping up 
with the stairs, forming a constructional orna- 
ment. The plan is irregular, and follows the 
peculiar line of site. A main defect lies in the fact 
that the great hall, 109 feet by 56 feet, is neither 
brought into view nor made a central feature. 
What appears to be the hall, with high roof, 
louvre, and oriel in the West-street front, is only 
the council-chamber. The hall is buried against 
the backs and windows of the houses in Nelson- 
street. In this position, access can only be gained 
by a corridor 100 feet long and 17 feet wide. 
There are two entrances in Swinburne- place, the 
first leading to an entrance-hall, from which some 
of the offices open; the second affording facility 
to the police and county courts. The chief con- 
stable’s house is placed at the farthest point pos- 
sible from the courts, being made a prominent 
feature at the upperendof the West-street frontage, 
which can scarcely be looked upon as a convenient 
arrangement, 

The design by Mr. A. M. Dunn, Newcastle, 
estimated at 15,000/., is slso thoroughly and 
carefully worked out. He makes two main fronts, 
one to face West-street, the other the backs of the 
houses in Nelson-street, between which and the 
building he places the carriage-drives, and orna- 
mental grounds and fountains before mentioned. 
The police court, 46 feet by 30 feet, and county 
court, 50 feet by 30 feet, are in this plan both 
placed in the Swinburne: place front, where they 
would be open to the same objection as if adjacent 
to the markets—noise, more especially as the posi- 
tion of the proposed frontage limits the width of 
Swinburne-place to 25 feet. The same objection 
must be made to the placing of the way in and 
out for four fire-engines in this narrow street. 
The main hall here, 100 feet by 50 feet, occupies 
the centre of the front, facing the back of Nelson- 
street ; but, being set back and on the ground- 
floor, and not of a conspicuous height, will be lost 
in the perspective from the main streets. In the 
interior it is elegant, though severe-looking, 
having ribs panelled on edge, and the interstices 
flat panelled. The muniments are better disposed 
here than in any design, being placed in a light 
and dry place,—a tower. The perspective view 
of the desigu loses much of its effect from being 
treated as a cartoon in pencil. It shows to the 
Wesat-street front a tall tower, with massive cor- 
belled parapets at the base of a spirelet, an 
arcaded recessed portico, and the principal front 
of the county court, with council chamber, 50 feet 
by 30 feet, over it, lighted by a very large bow 
window. The fenestration of the main hall con- 
sists of double lights, of a Venetian type, under 
round arches. 

Mr. John Lamb, Gateshead, has a comprehen- 
sive design, estimated to cost 14,600/., of a neat 
Italian character. This plan may be called quad- 
rangular, having for its High-street end the 
covered markets alluded to. The centre of the 
plan is a quadrangle, or open court or street, en- 
tered from West-street under arches through the 
main front, providing thus a direct thoroughfare 
from West-street to High-street. Around this 
open space are grouped the buildings required. 
The hall occupies the length of line down Swin- 
burne-place. The town-hall offices are kept to the 
high end of West-street, and the police and 
county courts, with their necessary suites of 
offices, are placed to face the back of Nelson- 
street, though approached from the inner quad- 
rangle. This is the only design that thoroughly 
considers the question of a market with the site. 





It makes the market a particular consideration, 
and shows a central tower over it, that would 
appropriately face High-street. But there is a 
drawback to this otherwise careful design in the 
spot selected for the public hall, assembly-rooms, 
and rooms in connexion therewith;—these features 
would be lost in Swinburne-place. 

It would be impossible to urge the objection to 
the 19,000/. design of Mr. C. N. Anfield, Leeds, 
that it looked like a row of shops or houses, or a 
club-house, or like anything else but a public 
building. The centre of the principal front is 
formed by a large costly tower, covered by a 
cupola, which would amount in execution to as 
much as all the rest of the buildings put together, 
From this centre there are wings, the ends of 
which are advanced, and finished with tall Man- 
sard roofs, ornamented with lofty metal crestings 
and very heavy ornamental flewr-de-lys lead-hips, 
There are heavy and expensive parapets, besides 
sculpture, a double row of quatrefoil panels, with 
carved corbe!s and columns to swell the cost. In 
this plan the police and county courts are placd 
in the West-street front wings, just described as 
terminating in Mansard roofs. The chief con- 
stable’s residence is placed to face the site of the 
future markets, The hall, as in other parallelo- 
gramical plans, is in the centre, surrounded by a 
corridor, lighted by skylights, with the various 
rooms for public bodies and refreshment on one 
side, and the council chamber and refreshment on 
the other. The elevations are bold, but heavy ; 
and expenditure is lavished in unnecessary orna- 
mental features, which would tend to curtail the 
provision of necessary accommodation. 

Mr. M. Thompson, Newcastle, in his two designs 
has made two very different arrangements: they 
both differ from those of rny other competitor. 
In his design, estimated to cost 8,000/., in good 
Italian, he cuts the site up in this way :—There is 
a block of building, with a central tower, to face 
West-street, with a police-court adjoining it, in 
Swinburne-place, beyond which there is an open 
court. Behind the houses in Nelson-street, isolated 
from the Swinburne-place side of the site bya 
large open court, stands a sort of basilica—this is 
the great hall, 96 feet by 48 feet. The entrance 
to this hall is on the same side of the front: it is 
approached by a flight of steps. Beneath, this 
design places a large room under the High-street 
end of the hall, and divides the remainder of the 
basement space into nine rooms, marked one after 
another, room, room, room; all of which open 
into a central corridor. There is an alcoved end 
to the hall, an idea which is repeated below, and 
again to a large refreshment-room adjoining the 
hall to match; as well as in this author’s second 
design. Perhaps for an estimate so much lower 
than the average we ought not to expect much 
elaboration of convenience; but we are certainly 
struck with the poverty of arrangement that gives 
access to the police-court from the public stairs, 
with no lobby or antechamber, in which persoas 
interested in what was going forward, but still 
having no particular place assigned them, could 
wait. Mr. Thompson appears to have been in 
some uncertainty as to the apportionment of the 
different offices, as some of the original names 
have been altered. The office for the county 
court officials is corrected in pencil to magistrates’ 
retiring and spare room; the hall-keeper’s room 
has been likewise subsequently assigned to the 
county court officials. 

The second design by this author, seen from 
West-street, is three distinct blocks of buildings. 
They are only associated together with the pro- 
posed ironwork and gates in front of them, and 
proposed fountain in central space. Standing in 
the centre, in the distance, is the front of the hall, 
with side galleries to seat 1,280, with its separate 
entrance. Close to the West-street, at the ex- 
tremities of the site, are the other two blocks; 
one being the police-court, with cells under, and 
offices for chiet constable; the opposite block 
being the county court, with council chamber, 
treasurer’s office, and town clerk’s. The isolation of 
these blocks, with their separate entrance, neces- 
sitates communication one with the other only by 
traversing the open air spaces between. The 
spaces surrounding the other three sides of the 
hall are allotted respectively to butchers’, butter, 
eggs, and vegetable market. Below the hall the 
public room and nine consecutive rooms are placed, 
as in the former plan. The style is a mixture of 
Gothic and Renaissance. 

Messrs. J. Moore & Sons, Sunderland, bave 
treated their design, estimated at 18,000/., as a 
Rath-haus or Hétel de Ville of continental associa- 
tion. In the centre of the front rises a lofty, 
slender tower, the base of which, approached by 
broad steps, forms a porch. On either side from 
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this centre depart uniform blocks of buildings, 
perforated with large pointed arches, with rims in 
coloured bricks, filled with single sheets of glass. 
The end of the roof is finished with an odd pinnacle 
or flag-staff, supported by flying buttresses. This 
design is set rectangularly on the site. On enter- 
ing beneath the tower by a lofty flight of ex- 
ternal steps, visitors would find themselves in 
front of a long corrider, terminating in a transverse 
corridor, in which they would probably be lost, 
as doors of all sorts of courts and offices commu- 
nicate directly with it. Laid across the site be- 
yond this corridor is the great hall, 168 feet by 
60 feet, with gallery at both ends: the only design 
which has placed the hall in this position. Both 
hall and courts have semicircular ceilings; and 
there is a further novelty in an odd arrangement 
of a narrow open court between the hall and 
other municipal buildings, showing external 
girders intended to resist the thrust of the hall 
roof. The different departments of the service 
are thus disposed :—The county court and offices 
and treasurer’s offices are kept on the right hand 
of the entrance; the; police - court, with chief 
constable’s dwelling, office, cells, and other police 
requisites, on the left hand. The refreshment- 
rooms are at that part of the site that would face 
the cattle market, if the council had determined 
to be instructed by Messrs. Moore. The principal 
drawing in the elaborate set illustrating the de- 
signs is a highly coloured elevation, with figures 
and waggons in the foreground in perspective. 
Messrs. Moore appear to have been afraid to 
venture upon perspective for illustrating their 
buildings. 

Mr. Wardle’s design, estimated at 15,0001., is 
suited to the site; that is to say, the frontage 
follows that of the line of roadway in West-street. 
With that exception the arrangement is not very 
dissimilar to the prize plans, although not so conve- 
nient. There is a hall withside galleries, end gallery, 
and upperside platforms in the innermost centre 
of the blocks of building, and around these are 
grouped the smaller requisites. The county court 
and council-chamber are placed at the west end; 
the police court and constable’s residence at the 
market end; the Swinburne-place and Nelson- 
street sides are occupied by the various offices. 
Mr. Wardle shows his hall towering above the 
other buildings, with a series of thirty-two round- 
headed windows lighting it. At the four angles 
of the fronts of the building are square advanced 
wings, ornamented with stone balustrades; iron 
balustrades also surmounting the heavy cornice of 
the great hall. There is also a profusion of 
Corinthian columns, very heavy cornices, and ill- 
shaped vases and chimneys. 

Mr. T. Reay’s plan for 18,0007. is probably that 
of a very junior professor of the art, who should 
learn to walk before he runs. We need only 
mention that he shows a heavy stone Gothic spire 
coming out of the slate roof over the town clerk’s 
office; and that scoffers might say his design is 
in the Batty Langley style. 

There cannot be two opinions about the general 
excellence of the designs. There are certainly but 
few of them; but they are, for the most part, of 
more than average merit: the evident work of 
men who each thought himself likely to be the 
suécessful competitor. The council may blame 
themselves for any discrepancies they may find. 
It would, perhaps, be difficult to offer a better 
digested plan than that to which they have 
accorded the first premium; while, on the other 
hand, if they have the requisite funds, it would be 
unwise to adopt the elevations without further 
consideration. It is very seldom that a public 
Opportunity occurs of setting a standard and 
making an improvement. In the present instance, 
after the number of suggestions the council have 
obtained, and the two plans they have absolutely 
purchased for the modest expenditure of 150/., it 
would be unpardonable if the building were not 
im every way worthy of the town. At a council 
meeting held on the 9th ultimo, it was resolved 
that the town clerk should be instructed to require 
Mr. Johnstone to furnish them with additional 
proof that the design submitted by him could be 
executed for the sum named; and that a similar 
communication should be addressed to Mr. 
Watson, 








ARCHITECTURE aT University ContEGE.—At 
the distribution on July 1st, the following obtained 
prizes :—Architecture.—Fine Arts.—lst year, 1st 
prize, R. Groom. Fine Arts.—2nd year, 1st prize, 
H. Wood. Construction.—1st year, 1st prize, 
G. J. Taylor. Construction.—2nd year, 1st prize, 
J. T. Edmeston. Civil Engineering.—lst prize, 


SOME NOTES FROM FRENCH TOWNS. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer.—The bathing establishment 
having been found too small for the constantly 
increasing visitors, the municipality have erected 
one of great solidity, and on a much larger scale. 
In appearance it has some similarity with the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s new mansion, at Whitehall, 
with high-pitched roofs at the four angles. A 
dyke was formed in front, as it is built more in 
advance to the sea than the former, but it was 
broken down in a violent storm last February. 
In spite of all the engineering contrivances, the 
port continues to fill up with the sand brought 
down from the hills by the river Liane. A guide 
d’eau, as it is called, is shifted in the other har- 
bour, with a view of cleansing the channel. It is 
a wooden contrivance, of a series of triangles at 
intervals, on a long beam, and proves of very 
little use. There is also just adopted a floating 
dredger, worked by steam, which is hoped to be- 
come useful, A great dock is in progress, on the 
south or Capecure side of the harbour, about 
1,000 feet in length, 300 feet in width, and 30 feet 
deep, with sluices to retain the water, so that 
ships may always remain afloat. But the funds 
given by Government are so insufficient, that it 
advances very slowly. It is said to be capable of 
containing at least twelve large vessels of war. 
On the sand-hills between this great dock and the 
beach a battery of six guns is mounted. A dozen 
more guns are ready to be mounted, making a 
rather formidable defence to the port. In the 
town two new churches have been built; one at 
Capecure, Gothic in style, as the French under- 
stand, or rather do not understand it. The other 
church, on the high road to Paris, is better. 
There are many good points in it: the style is 
modern Roman. In the vestibule of the museum 
there are two old capitals, which were found 
among some ruins in the upper town. They have 
each a portcullis and rose alternately. The cus- 
tode of the museum called the Portcullis a 
“grille,” and said that it was adopted by 
Henry VIII., to show the natives that he meant 
to keep them under the “ grille !” 

Calais.—This town remains much the same as 
it was when the English first flocked over in 1815. 
Scarcely another dwelling-house has been erected, 
and nothing having the smallest reference to archi- 
tectural beauty has been added to any pre-existing 
building. The railway terminus on the quay is 
no more than an ill-arranged shed, quite unequal 
to its important traffic. The east pier has begun 
to be lengthened to the extent of about 200 feet ; 
and it is said that a fort will be constructed there 
when it is completed, the great extension of the 
two piers having rendered the well-known “ Fort 
Rouge ” useless for the defence of the port. A 
new and lofty lighthouse has been erected on the 
ramparts, to replace the ancient shapeless block 
near the town-hall, which latter is in a discredit- 
able condition of decay. The famous Hoétel 
Dessin, in the Rue Royale, has been converted 
into a public museum, and to some other com- 
munal uses. During some repairs in the old 
church a small doorway was discovered in the wall, 
which had been plastered up. It is now cleaned, 
and is in excellent preservation, having a square 
head over a cinque-foiled arch. The spandrils are 
filled by a sculptured head wearing a fool’s cap in 
high relief, in one; and a dog’s head, similarly 
accoutred, in the other. On the place d’armes, or 
market-place, the footpaths have been flagged on 
three sides. In all the other streets the rough paving 
remains, to the great discomfort of pedestrians. 
What was formerly the Basse Ville, about a 
quarter of a mile beyond the town gates, is now 
become tlie thriving town of St. Pierre, and owes 
its extent to the bobbin-lace trade, which was 
established here about thirty years ago by some 
Nottingham weavers, who quitted England during 
the disturbances of breaking the lace-frames by 
the Luddites. This industry has become here of 
great extent. Large factories have been built. 
Upwards of thirty tall chimneys indicate its manu- 
facturing activity. 

A very handsome town-hall has been erected. 
The basement is rusticated. The principal story 
consists of five windows, with suitable dressings, 
separated by engaged Corinthian cclumns, sur- 
mounted by a bold cornice, crowned with vases. 
An English church has been erected, and was 
opened for divine service early this year. It is 
presumed to be Gothic, but of a very unsatisfac- 
tory design, according to the canons of this style. 
Amiens.—A building of pretentious appearance 
has been erected for the purposes of a museum. 
The style chosen is Renaissance, but very bare of 
the ornate details it requires; and the contents of 


The restoration of the fagade of the cathedral 
has nearly reached the base, and has been con- 
scientiously executed. Internally, one of the side 
chapels has undergone polychromic decoration, 
but is very unsatisfactory, from its close approach 
to oil-cloth patterns. 

About half a mile from the city are the gravel- 
pits of St. Acheul, where the worked flints have 
also been found. The workmen have usually a 
specimen or more to sell to strangers, for the 
modest price of half a franc each, besides fossil 
bones and shells, and generally find purchasers. 

Abbeville. — This ancient city has put on a 
modern face externally, the principal streets 
having the footpaths paved with flag-stones; but 
the antiquary must regret the general destruction 
of the carvings which decorated several houses. 
They have been wantonly swept away, and nothing 
has replaced them but plaster. The late A. W. 
Pugin has recorded in his works the elaboration 
of these wooden-fronted houses. As every city in 
France appears desirous of erecting a testimonial 
statue to a distinguished native, so the inhabitants 
have found no more important individual than 
Lesueur, a musician, to honour by a bronze statue. 
The cathedral, like many other ecclesiastical 
edifices in France, is shored up internally with 
massive timbers. Its condition is alarming, and 
there are no funds to secure it permanently. The 
French people rely on the Government to do every- 
thing : such a procedure as a subscription by private 
individuals is never dreamt of. 

Abbeville has of late become of great interest 
to geologists, from the gravel beds in the vicinity. 
They are situate about half a mile beyond the walls, 
and, as all know, have become objects of intense dis- 
cussion among the savans as to the antiquity of the 
forriation, and of the shaped flints which have been 
found there. M. Boucher de Perthes, resident in 
a handsome mansion in the Rue de Minimes, and 
to whom we referred recently, has for a consider- 
able time collected all that the gravel-diggers 
have found, and has formed a museum of them, 
and of many other objects such as engage the 
antiquary, in his abode. Visitors are freely ad- 
mitted to view the contents on application. The 
number of the tooled flints, or “ haches,” is about 
1,209, the whole of which M. de Perthes has 
offered to the Government, and his offer has been 
accepted. 

Orleans.—The cathedral dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, of which it pretends to possess a fragment, 
is in a very unsatisfactory condition, and great 
fears are entertained of its durability for any 
length of time. The spire on the intersection of 
the nave and transepts has gone visibly over from 
the perpendicular—the vaulting of one of the side 
chapels has been so sadly cracked that it has been 
taken down and is being re-built—while an 
immease mass of solid timber framing has been 
erected under the porch and the towers at the 
west end. The entire fabric, viewed externally, 
has a rickety appearance. 

Orleans is the city, par excellence, of Joan of 
Arc. She gives her name to a fine newly-con- 
structed street leading from the Rue Royale to the 
west front of the cathedral, The original statue 
by the Princess Mary of Orleans is placed in the 
Museum : a bronze copy of it, presented by Louis 
Philippe, stands at the intersection of the steps 
leading up to the principal entrance of the Hotel 
de Ville. Another bronze statue of the heroine is 
appropriately placed at the foot of the bridge on 
the south side. Here she is in the attitude of 
rushing forward, sword in hand, carrying a flag in 
the other hand, as if she were again storming the 
city. On the Place Martroi she is also honoured 
by an equestrian statue. On the pedestal the 
events of her life are displayed in elaborate bas 
reliefs, In a narrow lane, named the Rue Ta- 
bourg, a small heavy timber door of ancient date, 
numbered 35, opens into a passage leading to a 
court-yard, in which stands a respectable-looking 
house, occupied by a boy’s boarding-school, called 
the “Pension Vautroy.” On entering the “Salle 
de Reception,” a door in a corner being opened, 
leads up three stone steps into a small apartment 
called the Salon of Joan of Arc. It is pre- 

tended that this small room and the one over it 
were actually occupied by her. The walls of this 

lodge of a couple of rooms are about 3 feet in 

thickness, perforated by small windows, protected 

externally by iron bars. The ceiling is waggon- 

domed, constructed of stone, and enriched with 

sculpture, in low relief, of scrolls, masks, and 

chimeras, of dogs with the heads of serpents, each 

carrying a nude female. The upper room has a 

similar ceiling, only differing by having on the 

shield a boar, instead of a pelican, which is on the 

shield in the lower room. 








F. N. Thorowgood. 


the museum are equally sparse. 


The city has still remaining many houses of the 
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Renaissance period, presenting numerous details 
of great elegance, internally and externally. Some 
of these are said to have been the residences of 
Agnes Sorel, Francis I., and Diana of Poitiers,— 
the facade of the last has been carefully restored. 
A new mansion, with elegant details of the same 
style, has been erected in the street leading from 
the railway station to the place d’armes. 

Rouen.—This famous city is full of interest for 
the artist and architect, although many of its 
ancient houses have been demolished for the con- 
struction of two new and widestreets. One, called 
the Rue Impériale, is finished; the other, only 
having the ground cleared, is to be called the 
Rue de l’Impératrice. Both these streets lead 
northwards from the river. The iron spire which 
was erected to replace the one destroyed by fire a 
few years ago, has never been completed for want 
of funds; the remainder, about 20 feet in height, 
is standing in an adjoining yard. In the church 
of St. Ouen a new pulpit was erected in 1861. It 
is in the style of the fourteenth century, and is 
highly creditable to the architect, M. Desmaret. 
The sounding-board is crowned by an open-work 
spire, 15 feet high, adorned with statuettes. The 
entire construction is of oak. The old pulpit was 
removed, having been the scene of the sudden 
death of the curé, who fell dead while coming 
down the steps. Workmen are employed in this 
church in repairing the windows and readjusting 
the stained glass. The Hédtel de Ville is a modern 
building, and contains, in the upper story, the 
collection of pictures belonging to the city, about 
600 in number. The staircase leading to it is of 
grand dimensions, with banisters of cast iron, of 
elegant design. It winds round the four sides of 
the space it occupies, and is said, in the guide- 
books, to resemble the staircase of Somerset House, 
to which it has small resemblance. 

The newly-made street called the Rue Impériale 
leads from the stone bridge on the Seine to the 
northern Boulevards. At its extremity here the 
city and departmental museum has been lately 
erected. It is rich in relics of antiquity ; many 
architectural remains, of size, are placed in the 
garden, while lesser ones of statues, busts, and 
tombs are preserved in the interior. The door of 
Corneille’s house is among its rarities; also a 
signature of William the Conqueror to a charter ; 
a few fragments of the heart of Richard Coeur de 
Lion in a crystal box; and some fine stained glass 
windows of the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Hédtel Bourgtheroulde is in a most degraded 
condition : the famous sculptures are dropping to 
pieces from the effects of the weather, and will 
shortly be obliterated unless some means of pro- 
tection are adopted. The house itself is inhabited 
by various humble persons; a discount office is on 
the ground floor. These sculptures, if not to be 
preserved on the spot, would be an interesting 
addition to the Medieval antiquities at the South 
Kensington Museum, and perhaps might be easily 
obtained. Besides, they are elucidatory of our 
own national history. The elegant Fountain de 
la Crosse, in the street of that name, has been en- 
tirely restored, with the greatest success, in all its 
delicate details of ornament and tracery. Bronze 
statues of Boildieu and Corneille, on handsome 
pedestals, adorn the Boulevards on the quay. It 
ought to be mentioned that the beautiful Palace 
of Justice has been completely restored in its 
pristine beauty of elaboration. 








WOOD CARVING IN ITALY. 


A MEETING was held in the rooms of the Society 
of Arts on the 26th ult., to receive the award of the 
judges, which we printed in our last. The Council 
of the Society of Arts do not seem to have given 
that publicity to the intention that they usually 
do; and the result was, as we are informed, a 
very small meeting. Mr. John Bell presided, and 
Mr. M. D, Wyatt made some observations on the 
state of wood-carving in Italy and France. 

In the course of his observations, Mr. Wyatt 
said: In comparing the technical arts of Italy 
with those of other countries of Europe, it was 
always to be remembered that Gothic art was an 
importation rather than a creation. The great 
abbeys and cathedrals of England and France, 
sumptuously decorated with carved stall-work and 
screens, had many of them reached a pitch of rare 
perfection before the Germans transplanted the 
Pointed style to the North of Italy. The wander- 
ing Greeks, who, during the early part of the 
thirteenth century, were the principal artificers in 
Italy, unquestionably possessed a power of minute 
carving in wood which their descendants had re- 
tained to the present time, as might still be seen 


almost microscopic figures, which were produced 
in the monasteries of Mount Athos and the Levant. 
It was not, however, until some time after the re- 
vival of sculpture under the Pisani that Italian 
wood-carving made any conspicuous figure. The 
most complete set of Gothic stalls he remembered 
was that which existed in the Cathedral of Palermo. 
In general style of execution they differed little 
from contemporary works of the early part of the 
fifteenth century in the Western countries of 
Europe. In the mixed style, half Gothic, half Re- 
naissance, much very beautiful ecclesiastical wood- 
work had been executed, and in the stalls of the 
Chapel in the town-hall of Sienna, a very remark- 
able specimen of the skill the Italians had acquired 
in the combination of wood-carving with marque- 
try in the early part of the fifteenth century, was 
to be met with. The stalls of the Church of St. 
Francis, at Assisi, were little less remarkable. 
From about the year 1300, a large number of 
graceful ivory carvings were produced in Italy, 
proving that in cabinet objects very considerable 
dexterity prevailed. These differed from the co- 
temporary works of France and England, mainly 
in the amount of marquetry by which they were 
adorned ; this art there is no doubt the Italians 
acquired from their early intercourse with the 
nations of the East, by way of Pisa, Genoa, and 
Venice. From whatever source this decorative 
adjunct might have been acquired, there was no 
doubt that it tended to greatly enrich the effect 
of the furniture, and general decorations in orna- 
mental woods, which, from the year 1400 onward, 
increased and multiplied in the palaces and 
churches of that nursery of the arts. It was, 
however, with the great revival of antique art 
that they must mainly associate the creation of a 
great school of wood-carving in that country. To 
Donatello and Brunelleschi must be awarded the 
honour of having first devoted their attention to 
the production of real artistic sculpture in wood. 
Fellow students at Rome, they had together 
examined all the relics of antiquity preserved 
in that locality, and, until the later circum- 
stances of his career drew Brunelleschi altogether 
away from sculpture to the practice of architec- 
ture, they executed many beautiful works, more or 
less in rivalry. The most notable instance of this 
is recorded by Vasari, who relates that Donatello, 
having been engaged to execute the crucifix in 
wood, now preserved in the church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, showed it to Brunelleschi, who re- 
proached him with his having made his Christ 
too much like a countryman. A coolness ensued 
between the friends; and, in order to vindicate 
his superior ability, there was no doubt that 
Brunelleschi threw all his soul into the execution 
of the still more beautiful crucifix, which was one 
of the greatest treasures of the present day in the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella, in the same city. 
The story ran that, when Donatello went to look 
at Brunelleschi’s work with him, he had his apron 
full of eggs and cheese, which, on catching sight 
of the crucifix, he let fall, and, turning to Brunel- 
leschi, said, “Thou art gifted to make Gods; I, 
countrymen only.” Whatever the relative posi- 
tion of the two artists might have been at that 
early period in their career, there was no question 
as to the infinite saperiority Donatello ultimately 
attained in every class of his art; and he (Mr. 
Wyatt) knew no master whose productions were 
more worthy of study by the wood-carver of the 
present day. He excelled especially in the art of 
contrasted relief, and in a consummate knowledge 
of the effects to be produced upon the quality of 
shadows by undercuttings, and the use of reflect- 
ing surfaces. 

No one, since the days of the Romans, whose 
works he so profoundly studied, had so well suc- 
ceeded in giving effect in the lowest possible relief. 
Some of his most remarkable works scarcely exhi- 
bited a greater salience in any part from the 
ground than about a quarter of an inch, and yet, 
by a careful attention to the delicate undulations of 
the surface, and knowing exactly where to incise, 
he had managed to produce an amount of drama- 
tic expression and apparent rotundity which was 
almost incredible. Happily, through the excellent 
taste and praiseworthy exertions of Mr. Robinson, 
the South Kensington Museum now contained an 
invaluable collection of the works of that artist, 
and of his most able contemporaries, which could 
be rivalled in no other country of the world. 
Among their contemporaries and successors, the 
most notable in the art of wood-carving were pro- 
bably Baccio d’Agnolo, the author of the great 
*cantoria” from the church of Sartta Maria 
Novella, at Florence, now in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum; and Benedetta and Giuliano da 
Maiano. Because the names of a great number 


no means to be supposed that there was any dearth 
of skilful professors of that art, since the multi- 
tude of monuments which abound in almost every 
church, monastery, and palace in Italy, left no 
doubt, not only of their number, but of their 
talent and most prolific industry. The objects 
which their energies were principally concentrated 
upon were carved doors, screens, pulpits, linings 
to rooms, fittings to sacristies and shops, such as 
the “ spezzerie,” or drug stores, attached to many 
of the principal monastic establishments. 

In furniture, two objects were particularly 
selected for decoration by the wood carver, the 
one the great chest, or cassa panca, in which the 
linen and many of the valuables of an Italian 
household were usually preserved, the upper por- 
tion of which served as a settle or large seat; the 
other, the cassone, or large chests, in which the 
trousseau of the bride, and sometimes her dowry, 
were generally kept. The cabinet was a later 
piece of furniture, and attained its greatest per- 
fection in the great ebony cabinets wrought with 
marvellous skill at Venice, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and subsequently well 
imitated in France and Germany; one, in the 
possession of Mr. Holford, in this country, was of 
the highest order of excellence. For the design 
of wood-carving as applied to church decoration on 
a large scale, the ablest artists were employed, 
while the execution was intrusted to the ordinary 
makers of furniture, who had their shops in all 
the principal cities. Thus, at Perugia, might 
still be seen, in the church of St. Agostino, the 
carvings in the choir by Angelo Fiorentino, after 
the designs of Pietro Perugino. These were en- 
riched with the most graceful marquetry. The 
example of Perugino was followed in the same 
city by his great pupil Raffaelle, whose arabesques 
on the stalls of the Church of S. Pietro dei 
Casinensi, executed by Stefano da Bergamo, were 
probably the most beautiful‘specimens of wood- 
carving now extant in Italy. Michelangelo, too, 
in his early years, paid considerable attention to 
wood-carving, and executed a very fine crucifix 
for the monastery of San Spirito, at Florence, in 
the year 1493. Although there was little left so 
pure in style as these, there was an infinite 
abundance of that which was more florid, but 
scarcely less dexterous, in design and execution. 

The fittings of the great halls in the ducal 
palace at Venice were admirable examples of this 
bold design and florid execution, which attained 
its climax under Andrea Brustolini, while all over 
the country there were still scattered masses of 
rococo work, which must have cost vast sums of 
money, and rarely failed to exhibit a judicious 
application of the art to architectural embellish- 
ment, however faulty in good taste the separate 
details might occasionally appear to be. The 
school of Bernini, which, in its florid manner, 
never hesitated before the difficulties which it 
presented to the workman in the realization of 
the fanciful conceptions of the principal designs, 
no doubt laid the foundation of that overwrought 
style, which, passing into France, fluttered and 
twisted in grotesque, but occasionally very beau- 
tiful, combinations of form about the principal 
monuments of architecture produced during the 
reign of Louis XIV. The French (as well as the 
Germans, represented in this country by the im- 
mortal Holbein) of the sixteenth century acquired 
from the Italians a much purer and more elegant 
style, and, in combination of arabesque with well- 
proportioned mouldings and agreeable conven- 
tional ornament, it would be difficult to surpass 
the bulk of the work produced in the reigns of 
Francis I. and Henry II. 

The doors from the church of St. Maclou, at 
Rouen, hy Jean Goujon, of which he (Mr. Wyatt) 
was fortunate in procuring casts for the Crystal 
Palace, would well repay the most careful study 
on the part of any wood-carver of the present 
day, since, although much dilapidated, in the 
general scheme of their composition they left 
little to be desired. ‘he old dexterity of her 
artists had not been altogether lost in Italy, since 
it would be in the memory of those present that 
the large cabinet produced by Barbetti, of Florence, 
in the Great Exhibition of 1851, successfully com- 
peted with the productions of a similar nature of 
every other country. At Puris, in 1855, in the 
late Italian Exhibition, and in that of last year, 
Barbetti ‘still further distinguished himself, and 
with Giusti, of Sienna, manifested the fact that 
under proper direction the Italians at present 
might fairly rival their great predecessors. Among 
the contributions from Rome they would no doubt 
remember a door, beautifully carved and enriched 
with marquetry, forwarded by the Pope, and in- 
tended for one of the apartments of the Vatican. 
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might at least imitate the Italians in a more 
serious use of wood-carving than they had hitherto 
done. 

The very item last mentioned, that of orna- 
mental doors, could but an emulation be excited 
as to whose house should have the most beautiful 
in this country, would suffice to give employment 
to more than he saw around him for many a long 
year. They might now walk from one end of 
the metropolis to the other and scarcely see 
a single recent external evidence of the power 
which they certainly possessed, and which that 
exhibition demonstrated, of enlisting wood into the 
service of architectural beauty. He trusted that the 
time was not long distant when they would again 
see that material really used as it ought to be, not 
simply worked upon the carpenter’s bench, but 
dealt with more artistically in the studio of the 
wood-carver. If such a result was to be obtained, 
it was essential that those who practised the art; 
should occupy themselves more with the principles 
of its judicious combination and arrangement on 
a large scale, and less with the superficial minutis 
of a pheasant’s wing, than they now did. In fact, 
they must for a time neglect the cuticle, in 
order to rightly apprehend the structure of the 
skeleton. 

Mr. Lock moved a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, and to Mr. Digby Wyatt, for their assistance 
on this occasion. The wood-carvers felt much 
indebted to the Society of Arts, for the valuable 
aid they had rendered them in the furtherance of 
this art. 

These votes having passed, the meeting sepa- 
rated. 








ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM OF THE 
ROMAN TABULARIUM. 


Poeaio, commencing his antiquarian studies 
on the Capitoline Hill, laments: —“ Oh, how 
greatly is this Capitol different from that of which 
our Maro sang— 


* Aurea nune, olim silvestribus horrida dumis,’ 


so much so that his lines might be suitably con- 
verted into 

‘Aurea quondum, nune squalida spinetis vepribusque 

referta.’ ”’ 

(“De Variet. Fortune,” 1, 1.) Looking around 
him on this spot, the learned Florentine first 
notices what remained of the Tabularium (record- 
office, or public archives), which he describes as 
“arcades of two stories inserted in modern build- 
ings, now a public receptacle for salt ;” uses to 
which this imposing ruin of the ante-imperial 
period was appropriated for nearly two centuries 
after Poggio’s time, being first cleared out by 
order of Paul V. Its substructures date from the 
year of Rome 578; the upper stories, built by 
Scipio Nasica, from the year 594; and the last 
repair, or restoration, was by the Consul Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus, B.C. 78, recorded in an epigraph 
given by the Florentine and by Nardini, who 
found it extant in the seventeenth century. Not- 
withstanding all the vicissitudes and even confla- 
grations from which it has suffered, this edifice 
exists at the present day in its lower stories, with 
a portico of eleven archways (all but one blocked 
up), and the traces, rather than ruins, of a Doric 
colonnade, still in majestic reality, though indeed 
much marred by the heavy, common-place build- 
ings of the municipal palace above. When the 
Medieval seat of the Roman senate was restored 
on this site,a work begun in 1405, and completed 
by Nicholas V. about 1450, these arches were built 
up, as we now see, in the masonry called by Italian 
writers saracenesca, thrown down, to open a single 
one of their orifices, about twenty-six years ago. 
Discovered fragments, and one remnant in its place, 
show that the colonnade of half-pillars was in 
peperino, like the rest of this building, with capi- 
tals and cornice in travertine, the shafts cut in 
facets to one-third their height, the upper part 
fluted. Above was another portico, probably 
Ionic, of which remain no ruins. The peperino 
here used, in enormous squared blocks, is of the 
species from Gabii, called lapis Gabinus; and 
this antique front, bounding the Forum northward 
with fine effect, as it rises behind temple-columus 
and triumphal arch, measures 240 feet in length, 
and 37 feet in height. Several oblong apertures in 
the lower part of its structure were made in the 
Middle Ages, to give light to the ‘ground-floor 
corridor, then probably inhabited; and the wails 
thrown up in the archways have been pierced by 
similar windows. 

The entire elevation remained long hidden by 
mean houses, which were not removed till 1839, 
On occasion of sore works for enlarging or im- 
proving the prisons located in the Tabularium, 





which continued to serve as a debtors’ gaol till the 
beginning of the present pontificate. Pius 1X. 
ordered its appropriation for worthier uses,—to be- 
come a museum of antique architecture, enriched 
by all the more valuable remains of the Forum 
temples. Before this period its interior had been 
but partially explored or accessible, and various 
interesting discoveries have subsequently been 
made in its dim recesses, facilitating a general 
apprehension of its plans, and justifying the infer- 
ence that the ancient corresponded in limitations 
with the modern edifice, which in fact stands on 
the same foundations. Along its ground-plan ex- 
tends a corridor in which are concealed the im- 
mense buttresses that support the whole weight ; 
and the stairs descending to that interior have 
been discovered, tolerably preserved, though now 
no longer accessible. At the same time was found 
another staircase leading from the upper story to 
the Forum, and having egress at a portal behind 
the Temple of Vespasian (or, as some consider it, 
that of Saturn), probably shut by that emperor’s 
desire on account of its having been the approach 
through which the Vitellian faction entered the 
capitol in the assault against Vespasian’s party. 
That portal indeed may still be distinguished in its 
outline, with an arched head, filled up by masonry, 
behind the temple’s ruins, In that civil conflict, 
A.D. 69, the Tabularium was fired, its archives 
burnt, and the principal edifices in the capitol, in- 
cluding the great Temple of Jupiter, consumed. 
Vespasian placed in this building, that seems to 
have been mainly preserved from the flames (owing 
to its powerful construction no doubt), copies of the 
3,000 bronze tablets, senatus consults, and plebis- 
cita instead of those lost, dating from the city’s 
earliest historic origin ; and then ensued the dedi- 
cation of the new temple to Jupiter, attended 
with the utmost pomp, and all the ceremonial of 
ancient worship, as fully described by Tacitus 
(l. iv. c. 53). A second time destroyed by fire, 
soon after Vespasian’s death, it was again restored, 
with greater magnificence, by Domitian, the gild- 
ing alone at a cost of 12,000 talents,— above 
23 millions sterling. We enter the Tabularium 
from the western side of the palace under the 
fortifications of Nicholas V., passing through an 
antique ingress with horizontal lintel, in the same 
massive stonework as the front towards the 
Forum ; here indeed partly repaired, though in 
much the greater part retaining its huge quadrate 
blocks firm and uninjured by the lapse of nine- 
teen centuries. The long dim-lit corridor we are 
now admitted into shows the singular effects of 
the action of salt in corroding its masonry, so that 
the wall-surfaces resemble strata of rocks, rough 
and rugged, rather than a structure of stonework. 
A certain sense of awe is created by the massive 
architecture, so hoarily antique, the long-drawn 
perspective, and solemnized tone of this interior. 
We learn that the corridor where we now stand, 
on the upper story above the Forum, served for 
communication between the two clivi of the Capi- 
toline Hill, and was therefore paved with poly- 
gonal lava blocks, of which Nibby discovered, in 
1830, some remnants (see his Roma Antica) ; that 
the wrarium (or treasury), a public library, and 
halls for declamation, were connected with this 
edifice, besides the national archivum for which it 
specially served. 

Before examining the architectural antiques 
now deposited here, one can scarce conceive of the 
exquisite delicacy, the elaborate fantasies, and 
variety of invention bestowed by the Romans on 
the adornment of their public buildings. Most 
beautiful among these fragments are the great 
frontispieces from the temples of Vespasian and 
of Concord, restored, under the direction of 
Canina, and with admirable skill, by four marble- 
cutters, who spent eight years on this task. In 
the cornice and frieze of the Vespasian Temple 
the egg moulding.is mostly new; the mensole 
(very graceful) are almost entirely antique; the 
rosettes entirely so, and remarkable in being all 
different in design as well as unequal in scale. 
On this frieze are an interesting illustration of the 
sacrificial worship, reliefs of tbe several imple- 
ments and sacred vessels, patina, aspergillum, 
Flamen’s galera, &c. The frontispiece of the 
Concord Temple required a fuller restoration than 
the other; but is so ably accomplished that, as it 
stands before us, its effect is of surpassing grace 
and richness; its frieze having an ornainentation 
chiselled in parallel leaf-like forms, concave, sur- 
mounted by a cornice of acanthus foliage (antique, 
except one only of the sculptured plants); each 
pair, in the graceful series, divided by a long 
upright lanceolate leaf, rather like the aloe. From 
the Julian Basilica we see a massive plain cornice 
bearing the words, in large letters, Livia Uxor— 
Ava. MatER—evidently to honour the wife of 


Augustus, during the reign of Tiberius, her son ; 
likewise from the same ruins, the fragment of a 
coffered ceiling with rosettes, and a lion’s head 
projecting outwards; a Corinthian capital, restored 
most carefully from numerous pieces, the upper 
part only antique, and curious in the detail of a 
ram (the custode calls it a goat), couchant at each 
angle, to support the abacus. Permission may be 
obtained from the municipality for copying any of 
these antiques; and the students of the French 
Academy have made drawings, we understand, 
from most of them. The selection and restoring 
of ali this museum’s contents were confided to 
Canina. From this lower corridor we ascend toa 
higher one, of similar extent, and parallel with 
this, reached by a staircase whose lowest and 
sever uppermost steps are ancient, of travertine, 
the walls and vaulting above being tufo, in small 
blocks, laid with a good deal of cement, the sur- 
faces left quite rough, as if for incrustation, in 
hewr. stonework. At the summit of the stairs is 
a finely-built brick archway, the work of Michel- 
angelo. In that higher corridor’the masonry is 
like that of the passage through which we ascend, 
but adorned by columns now built into brick 
pilasters, for security ; so that we sce nothing of 
the marble incrustation the custode reports about. 
Hence, through archways fenced by railing, we 
look into an outer range, a third corridor, also 
parallel, corresponding to the front of the muni- 
cipal palace immediately above, and said to be the 
site where the historic Fasti were deposited. 
Near the western extremity of the central cor- 
ridor are the entrances to two chambers and a 
staircase, discovered in 1850, by Canina, The 
custode (an intelligent specimen of his class) 
having been an eye-witness, describes interestingly 
the scene when the great archeologist, relying on 
sure authorities, measured by paces the length 
of the corridor up to this point, where he desired 
the workmen to begin; and the task of breaking 
through the ancient walls proved so difficult that 
fourteen days passed before they could penetrate 
into the chamber above the stairs. Through the 
narrow gap then made we enter this quadrate 
chamber, in profound darkness, and see by torch- 
light a gaping abyss, where the staircase descends 
under horizontal vaulting of most massive con- 
struction in travertine, similar to that of the walls 
around us, formed in enormous squared blocks, 
without cement. This vault is a striking example 
of the Etruscan style followed by the Romans in 
their architecture till a comparatively late period ; 
and, when the custode lowers his torch, the effect 
of the lurid light on that stupendous masonry, 
the sense of mystery, and the historic associations, 
so impress, that, on a first visit, it seemed to us as 
if no other scene in Rome brought before the mind 
with more vivid reality the tragic catastrophes 
described by Tacitus, in whose pages is. the graphic 
narrative of the fierce struggle, the principal 
scene of which is before us,—the assault and 
taking of the Capitol by Vitellius’s soldiers, and 
the conflagration that ensued. We cannot now 
descend this staircase ; but its foot was reached, and 
the depth explored, when first; opened, on which 
occasion were founda number of ivory styli, different 
in shape and size, now in the Capitoline Museum ; 
also several skulls, which were allowed alast resting- 
place in sacred ground, at the S. Lorenzo cemetery. 
Another chamber, contiguous and larger, is entered 
by a breach in these enduring walls, and commu- 
nicates with the upper flight of the same staircase, 
of which remains but a trace in the groove that 
crosses the masonry slanting on one side, and 
terminates at a doorway, now only traceable in 
the outlines filled up with stonework. The con- 
struction of this larger chamber is in immense 
quadrate masses of reddish lithoid tufo, without 
cement, divided at intervals by half-columns in 
the same stone, now covered with brick for better 
support; and above these runs a plain cornice of 
similarly massive character. The vault here is so 
little elevated above the slope of the stairs, as 
evidently to have been made after the latter had 
been cut off, or at least become unserviceable. 
Platner and Urlicks (“ Beschreibung Roms”) de- 
scribe, as seen about twenty years ago, the ruins of 
small, low chambers, almost filled by fallen mate- 
rial, above the first story of corridors: the origin 
of these, whether antique or Medieval, these 
writers consider doubtful; and the actual site 
where the Fasti and public treasure were deposited 
in the Tabularium, they believe cannot be decided. 
Within late years has been found the epigraph of 
the consul Catulus, lost since the seventeenth 
century. 

One more attraction of the Tabularium is the 
view from the archway spread above the Forum, 
in which all the ruin-groups of that region and the 








Palatine, with a noble background of mountains, 
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are presented so strikingly that, familiar as one 
may be with these antiquities severally, their 
aggregate here impresses as quite new, and formed 
into a picture of surpassing beauty. This is, rather 
than any other, the point for a photographic view 
of the celebrated centre. 

Another Architectural Museum of recent origin 
in Rome, is far more richly supplied than that on 
the Capitol, though not alike interesting for the 
site it occupies, the one filling a considerable com- 
partment of the Sculpture Gallery in the Lateran 
Palace, founded by Gregory XVI. The specimens 
of decorative detail, ornato, in that collection, 
from various classic ruins, are of singular beauty, 
some most delicately elaborated, others remark- 
able for boldness not less than grace of design. 
Neither of these museums is yet provided with 
a catalogue. 

The superb temple of Jupiter Capitolinus has 
left not one fragment of ruin on the high terrace 
where the Aracceli church has taken its place; 
but a curtain of brickwork, clothing the steep 
sides of the Capitol beneath, is a visible remnant 
of its substructures ; and recently some chambers, 
here opening within the mount from that surface 
of ancient wall, have been brought more agreeably 
within reach of inspection, the slope between the 
northern approach to the Capitol, and the great 
staircase leading to that church’s front (hitherto 
in the same vile condition to which such waste 
ground is commonly abandoned in Rome), being 
now transformed into a pleasant garden, where 
cactuses and aloes grow, and a fountain gushes in 
the midst. Four small vaulted chambers of brick 
masonry, well preserved, are thus more easily 
visited, opening from this new garden, and only 
fenced by iron railings ; another similar, converted 
into a workmen’s lumber-room, being reached from 
the Capitoline piazza, and sometimes accessible 
when a door chances to be left open. 





THE TEMPORARY DECORATION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mucu money is often lavished upon the festal 
decoration of public buildings with so little suc- 
cess, that a few words on the most evident causes 
of failure, according to the views of the writer, 
may not be out of place. Elaborate attempts at 
external decoration for daylight effect, combining 
the profuse employment of evergreens, mottoes, 
and allegorical paintings in imitation of sculpture, 
though seeming to promise good results in the 
hands of a master of the art of holiday ornament, 
have been made before now to produce almost 
positive ugliness. They have certainly not been 
the means of imparting additional beauty to the 
buildings they were intended toadorn. Thesame 
may be said of our attempts at architectural illu- 
mination. The night effects have been almost as 
unsuccessful as the daylight ones; the attempts 
to light up the exteriors of our public buildings in 
accordance with their architectural forms having 
often proved failures in very opposite fashions; in 
some instances being tawdry, and in others alto- 
gether ineffective, and certainly wanting in that 
brilliancy which should always be the aim in 
public illuminations. 

But it is not intended in the present remarks to 
discuss in detail the causes of failure in external 
decorations, either for daylight or night effect : 
it is to internal decorations that these observa- 
tions are addressed. It would seem to be only by 
accident that such efforts at temporary decoration 
are occasionally successful, as the occasions of even 
partial success very rarely occur. One of the most 
common mistakes is the overloading the architec- 
tural features of a suite of apartments with un- 
meaning draperies. This is the almost only 
method adopted in Catholic countries on the 
great festivals of the Romish Church, and the 
result is all the more fatal to the internal archi- 
tecture of the churches from an awkward attempt 
to make these dressings accord with the architec- 
tural structure of the building. What, for in- 
stance, can be more wretched than the effect of 
the interior of St. Peter’s at Rome, when arrayed 
in all the faded trumpery of scarlet and gold 
hangings during the performance of some of its 
more important services? It is easy to imagine 
what the noble pilasters of that wonderful build- 
ing, with their beautiful inlays of the richest 
marbles, must lose by being covered up with long 
strips of scarlet cloth, rendered tawdry by imita- 
tion panellings of tarnished gold lace. Such 
dressings as these, fitted to each architectural 
feature, so as to be ¢ied on for festive occasions, 
and folded up and put away for another time 
when each festival is over, make up a sort of 
masquerading costume in which it is thought to 
render this magnificent edifice more beautiful on 





the different great festasof thechurch of Rome. All 
attempts to produce elaborate decorative effects by 
such means, especially when in a set form, to be re- 
peated, time after time, are even more objection- 
able than the pink and white calico festoonings of 
our own attempts at giving additional effect to 
our great halls, or other public buildings, on high 
days and holidays. It is, however, with a more 
solid and ambitious class of temporary ornament 
that I would deal. In the first place, a strong 
veto ought to be put upon the use of rough and 
careless gilding. When surfaces have not been 
properly prepared, the effect produced by gilding 
is precisely of the gingerbread character, the gold 
leaf adhering imperfectly, and consequently having 
that rough but vulgarly gaudy effect which 
characterises the gilding of pastry or sweetmeats. 

Nothing is so effective as gold when soberly em- 
ployed, and when its artistic application has been 
carefully and tastefully considered, and its mecha- 
nical application rendered perfect by fitting pre- 
paration ; but nothing is more offensive and coarse 
than such plasterings of gold or Dutch metal as 
one meets with in the decorative attempts at 
country fairs, or that of theatrical scenery when 
seen too closely, and by daylight. The candle- 
light effect of such rough gold work is bad 
enough; but its daylight effect is worse. The 
haste with which temporary decorations are often 
carried through may be urged in extenuation of 
their coarse character; but then, in reply, it may be 
stated that something of a different class should 
be attempted. 

Nobody understands better than Mr. Crace, for 
example, the application of colour and gilding to 
the interiors of buildings of a Medizval character, 
especially in the form of those charming Gothic 
diapers by which vast spaces of plain wall may be 
rendered attractive, and the various details of 
column and cornice be made to receive additional 
piquancy and beauty. We have seen how his 
decorations of this kind redeemed the interior of 
the Exhibition Building of 1862. But the ques- 
tion is, how far such decorations ought to be 
seriously, and with seeming permanence, applied 
to such a building as the ancient civic hall of our 
metropolis, which is an important and venerable 
monument, and ought not to have its face too 
recklessly stuck about with gold leaf by way of 
placing it in holiday trim. Such decorations, 
even when good,—and some of the painted orna- 
ments employed there are very well conceived, 
and even well executed,—are not fitted for, and do 
not produce the effect of, temporary festal orna- 
ment. They raise the question in the mind of 
the critical spectator, “Can they be washed off 
to-morrow ? and will they come off when washed ? 
and how is the bad gilding to be scraped off ?” 
Decorations devised to do honour to a special ocv- 
casion ought not to suggest questions of this 
kind. They ought to exhibit at once unmistakable 
evidence of being freshly prepared for the occa- 
sion, and the occasion only. If, therefore, effects 
of painted diaperings be considered absolutely 
necessary, they should be executed on canvassed 
frames, and columns and capitals might be cased 
in a similar manner. But such a decoration, fully 
carried out, would be too scenic and theatrical ; 
and a far better effect, and one much more con- 
sistent with a temporary decoration, would be 
preduced by panellings of rich diapered silks, 
fitted to such portions of the walls as were 
entirely without ornament, while columns should 
be festooned with rich and massive silks of similar 
character, and happily contrasting colours, just 
beneath the mouldings of the capitals; and from 
the loopings up of the drapery, the heavy silk 
cords by which the looping up was effected 
should descend the whole length of the column, 
forming a reedwork of silk, the massive tassels 
resting on the mouldings of the base; and being 
kept in place by a circling of the same silken’ 
cord, surrounding the column at its base, upon 
its upper moulding, on which it should rest. Half- 
way down the column, shields or ornamented 
tablets might be suspended, bearing armorial 
devices, or complimentary and allegorical sub- 
jects; and in the frames and dressings of such 
shields or tablets gilding (well done) might be 
used with good effect. Or, these suspended orna- 
ments might be oval or octagonal mirrors, framed 
in gold, and wreathed with real or artificial 
flowers. Here is a kind of decoration for columns, 
either single or clustered, which would be splen- 
did, and yet evidently temporary, and which would 
enrich the architectural forms without concealing 
them.. Beneath the straight lines of cornices, 
similar festooningsof red silk damask might be used ; 
or, where economy was an object, simply coloured 
muslin or calico, further enriched by massive 
fringes; and from the loopings up, to break the 








monotony of extended surfaces of plain wall, large 
shields or tablets might be suspended, about which 
wreaths of flowers might play, and gracefully stray 
from one tablet to auother in elegant and sym- 
metrical lines, When masses of colour are re- 
quired, a large plain surface should be selected, 
and drapery of some unichrome tone be sus- 
pended from some striking apparent support at 
the top, from which plain and regular folds at 
equal distances should extend to the bottom, which 
should be enriched with a very deep and rich 
border. Upon the plain surface of this drapery 
badges, shields, mirrors, enlaced ciphers, or paint- 
ings, designed for the special occasion, and fitted 
to oval or octagon frames, might be suspended, 
To these features may be added mottoes gracefully 
embroidered on silk, to be girt round columns with 
rich cording and tasselling, or wound spirally down 
them. In short, there is no end to the legitimate 
features of temporary decoration; the main cha- 
racteristic of which ought to exhibit unmistakable 
evidence of its temporary character. It should 
produce the effect of an artistic flash, adding 
beauty to some already beautiful spot, for a brief 
space of time—as a gleam of sunshine in a shady 
nook—a glistening ripple on a lake—a rainbow on 
the soft grey of an expanse of cloud. 
H. Nort HuMpuReEys. 





SPIRE REPAIRS. 


THE spire of Christ Church, Coventry, has been 
restored. All the decayed angle ribs have been 
taken out and new ones have been inserted: all 
the joints have been pointed with Portland 
cement and sharp sand: the vane and ball have 
been taken off and regilded. The works were un- 
dertaken by Mr. G. Frith, the well-known Coventry 
steeple-climber, who has recently repaired the 
spires of St. Michael’s and the Holy Trinity of 
this city. Coventry can now boast of the three 
tall spires glittering with newly-gilded vanes. The 
whole of the works were finished much to the 
satisfaction of the churchwardens, as Mr. Willer- 
ton (who is one of them) tells us, and without the 
slightest accident. The height of the spire is 
200 feet. Access was gained to the top of the 
spire by flying a kite, by means of which all neces - 
sary stages and tackle were fixed. 








WEST BROMWICH AND KENTISH TOWN 
WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


THE first Working Men’s Club in West Brom- 
wich was inaugurated by a public meeting, held on 
Wednesday, the 24th ult., in St. George’s Hall, 
attended by seven hundred working men, and 
presided over by Lord Calthorpe. The meeting 
was in all respects successful. Among the speakers 
were the Earl of Lichfield (Lord-Lieutenant), the 
Rev. Henry Solly (secretary of the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union), Mr. John Jones, 
(secretary of the South Staffordshire Adult 
Education Association), andthe Rev. C. B. Suepp, 
M.A. Areport of the action of the provisional 
committee appointed at a meeting held in January 
last, was given by Mr. J. P. Bell ; and it appeared 
that the preliminary expenses (about 80/.) had 
been met by the principal employers of labour. 
One of the most telling speeches of the evening 
was that of the Earl of Lichfield, who said 
he was convinced that of the efforts made to 
benefit the working classes, none deserved the 
support of all interested in their welfure more 
than the present. Resolutions, commending the 
club to general support, and affirming the desira- 
bility of affiliating it to the union, were unani- 
mously adopted. A public meeting, to call 
attention to the club and institute started for the 
districts of Camden-town, Kentish-town, and 
South Hampstead, was held on Monday evening, 
in the National School, Hartland-road, Kentish- 
town, Lord Ebury in the chair. There were present 
several hundred working men, who were addressed 
by the noble chairman on the advantages of the 
clubs, and the extension of the movement for their 
formation, by the activity of the central society, 
of which Lord Brougham was president ; and by 
Mr, H. Harpen, the Rev. Edward White, M.A., the 
Rev. Henry Solly, Mr. Noel, the Rev. C. Lee, 
M.A.; the Rev. 8S. Nunn, Mr. Watkins, aud Mr. 
R. Buchan. The movement in this locality origi- 
nated in consequence of the published reports of 
the success of the Scarborough Club. One gen- 
tleman has undertaken to guarantee the rent of a 
house for the first year, and two gasfitters have 
volunteered their labour towards fitting up the 
premises. A dense artisan population surrounding 
the spot will have their physical comfort cared 
for by the supply of well-cooked food from an 
hour early in the morning, andother arrangements. 
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SUGGESTED 


For several days past the model of an iron 
bridge, combining public traffic with free transit 
for intercommunion ot railways north and south 
of the Thames, as designed by Mr. Greenhill, C.E., 
has been exhibited at Gnildhall, and has excited 
riuch public interest. The peculiarities and ad- 
vantages of the plans set forth are, first, that one 
bridge, and that on the site of the still standing 
crazy structure, in direct line of the existing main 
thoroughfares, may suffice for all intercourse. 
Secondly, that the present central line of streets 
(Bridge-street and Farringdon-street) will accom- 
modate four lings of rails, laid under arches, and 
descending by an easy gradient to the point of 
junction with the Metropolitan Railway-station 
in Victoria-street, and this without necessitating 
the purchase and demolition of buildings as con- 
templated, at a cost of nearly half a million; and 
thirdly, the raising of the Holborn and Ludgate 
hollows to the level of fair trotting ground. 

The extensive alterations prefigured by the plan, 
and made palpable to the eye by models of the 
streets, with their respective proportionate levels, 
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NEW BRIDGE AT BLACKFRIARS. 


and modes of conjunction, do certainly appear 
startling, and wear the aspect of “wne idée Na- 
poléenne” — taking root upon British soil. But 
of late so much has been published and talked as 
to the great Thames embankment, of the new 
Corporation-street from Blackfriars to the Mansion 
House, of the threatened street from Earl-street 
to St. Paul’s, through Doctors’ Commons—of the 
raising of Holborn valley through civic enterprise ; 
as also of Ludgate-hill by means of the same “vis 
inertia,” that what might otherwise amaze, only 
excites admiration, or approval, or mayhap the 
remark that Royal entertainments, State pro- 
cessions, and banqueting do not altogether occupy 
Corporate attention, nor wholly absorb City re- 
venues. 

The great objects of the project under review 
are, as professed, to make the approaches to, and 
the levels from, the bridge, which is 85 feet wide, 
suitable to the levels of the Chatham and Dover 
and of the Metropolitan Railways, and to obviate 
the necessity for a second bridge across the Thames, 





which, if erected in juxta-position with the public 
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PLAN OF PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS, 


thoroughfare-bridge, must not only impede the 
navigation in this part of the river, where there 
is a cross current; but, however ornate or beautiful 
both may be, the effect must prove most unsightly. 
The gradient from the bridge for four lines of 
railway to the station in Victoria-street, is pro- 
posed to be 1 in 86 to Ludgate-hill, and thence 
to the station on a level, and underground; thus 
avoiding the necessity for a viaduct over Ludgate- 
hill, the same levels being suitable for extension, 
underground also, to Smithfield or Finsbury. The 
double lines of arches along Farringdon - street 
will raise the valley throughout its whole extent, 
and thus being aw niveau to the traffic, will adjust 
the old grievances of the Ludgate-hi!l and Holborn 
hollows ; improving also Fleet-street, Skinner- 
street, Holborn-hill, and Stonecutter-street, the last 
being now a flight of steps to the market. 

Beyond these objects, the plans would also 
secure easy access between Earl-street and William- 
street, under the railway, by an arch; free com- 
munication between New Bridge-street and Upper 


Thames-street, by a gradient of 1 in 37; commu- | 


nication between CEarl-street and the Thames 
Embankment, either under the first arch of the 
bridge or by going into William-street and round the 
gas-works, 





In addition, a wholly new street, nearly level, 
is laid down, to connect the line with Cannon- 
street. This would be about 1,000 feet in length, 
and would have issue at St. Paul’s, abating three 
or four houses only, which confront the cathedral ; 
and, while it intruded only upon property which 
is now comparatively worthless, would be enor- 
mously enhanced in value. But perhaps the most 
daring suggestion is to open a thoroughfare north 
of St. Paul’s, abating and throwing back the line 
of commercial houses, together with the Chapter- 
house; thus securing an open route which might 
divide the aggregate traffic of London’s centre 
into two great streams, the one to pass by Cheapside 
and the other by Cannon-street. 

The new street meditated by the corporation 
and the Board of Works, leading from Earl-street 
to the Mansion House would, by this arrange- 
ment, be wholly unnecessary; but the great diffi- 
culty to be encountered in amending the error of 
our ways in this particular instance, is the repug- 
nance of the Church to chime in with popular 
reforms, or to yield a foot even of a cemetery to 
popular necessities. : 

There are many points—such as the widening of 
Queen-street and other lateral approaches; the 
formation of a line connecting the Thames em- 
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bankment with New Bridge-street, at a gradient 
of 1 in 40; the mode of dealing with the Fleet 
Sewer, &e.; but the foregoing prefigures the chief 
characteristics of the conception. The question 
is, has the Board of the Chatham and Dover Rail- 
way resolved to carry out the plans laid before 
Parliament—to perpetrate the Ludgate tunnel 
“‘ in alto,” and to drop by gravitation therefrom 
into the abyss of the Victoria Station? Is there 
to be no grand passenger station for all the 
northern and southern concurrent railways at 
Ludgate-hill? The omission of such a provision, 
close to this heart’s-core of the metropolis, would 
be most improvident and unwise. 

It is true that the scheme set forth on the Guild- 
hall table is large. So, also, is that for embanking 
and limiting the ever-swelling flood of Father 
Thames. The neariy-faded echoes of long-promised 
improvements in Holborn and Ludgate valleys 
have familiarized the multitude with great, though 
yet abortive conceptions: the practical civic de- 
monstration of what has been carried out in Moor- 
gate-street and Cannon-street, not to speak of the 
dreamy visions which the demolition and twenty 
years’ desolation of Victoria-street (or either of 
the streets so named) may occasion ;—all these, and 
the opening of Holborn Bars, Chancery-lane 
terminus, and Temple Bar, with a hundred other 
blots of our wealthy and luxuriant City, may be 
effected by the perpetuation of the coal duties. 
Public companies can and do effect wonders: be- 
hold only Hungerford and its bridge, for examples. 

The question of cost, even in great public im- 
provements, is also to be regarded. Mr. Greenhill 
sets forth that the erection of a temporary, or 
third bridge, to serve for traffic during the de- 
molition and reconstruction of the old one, may be 
avoided, by utilizing that now in progress for the 
Chatham and Dover Railway. What a relief 
would this afford to trade and navigation during 
three or four years, if under corporate management! 
Then half a million would be saved in the purchase 
of ground for the projected railway, besides that 
the tolls for all the lines which he proposes to 
pass through his bridge tunnel might pay interest 
on the outlay, for that structure, at least. 

As to the aspect of the proposed bridge, a sketch 
is given in this number of the Builder; the span 
of the arches, five in number, being 150 feet for 
each, and the headway being 24, 26, and 28 feet 
respectively : whether the totul abatement and re- 
construction of Bridge-street, which is certainly 
the very best in the City, may outweigh the other 
palpable advantages of this scheme, or whether 
the Chatham and Dover line is not too far advanced 
to recede, remains to be seen. Still, as a com- 
wentary and proof that civic renovations and im- 
provements do not sleep through dearth of sug- 
gestion, this notice is presented by 

QUONDAM. 





TWO PAINTINGS FROM THE CATACOMBS. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing, as an 
archeological event, the publication of two paint- 
ings from the catacombs at Rome, accompanied 
by a learned dissertation from the Abbate Arcan- 
gelo Scognamiglio. The first of these was dis- 
covered by him two years ago; the second had 
not before been published in a form which was 
sufficiently faithfal. We translate from the 
Monde some observations on the work. The dis- 
sertation proves, first, in a satisfactory manner, 
that these paintings are found in the cemetery or 
catacomb ot Priscilla the elder. It was excavated 
in the estate of that Roman lady, who lived in 
the time of the Apostles, and who, according to 
Tillemont, was baptised by St. Peter. It is in- 
teresting to observe that, among the authorities 
referred to, the author quotes that of two pilgrims 
from Salisbury, who came to Rome in the seventh 
century, and who have both left, in Latin, an 
account of their journey. The first is entitled, 
“An Account of the Churches of Rome;” and the 
second, “The Holy Places of the Martyrs in the 
Neighbourhood of Rome.” He also quotes William 
of Malmesbury, who wrote in the eleventh cen- 
tury the “ Topography of the Sacred Places of 
Rome,” contained im his “ History of the Kings of 
England.” 

The way into the cemetery of St. Priscilla is 
now through a staircase to be found in a kind of 
yard at the back of a farm-house. This staircase 
is not very ancient ; but it is the only one accessi- 
ble at present. Formerly, there were as many. as 
six which gave access. te the cemetery, which may 
give an idea of its extent. As soon as you enter 
into it, you are struck at once by a special charac- 
ter of its primitive period, namely, the large size 
of its vaults. The first architect who directed its 


differing from that followed in the other cata- 
combs of Rome; where corridors and narrow pas- 
sages between two walls are ordinarily found. 
Here the architect has endeavoured to contrive a 
succession of chambers or grottos communicating 
together, and destined to the burial of the dead 
as well as to the meetings of the faithful. Having 
afterwards observed that this first system could 
not be followed without exposing the cemetery 
to total ruin, he abandoned it, and adopted the 
more ordinary one as affording more security. 

The Christians of the fourth century, to prevent 
the inevitable destruction of this part, erected 
throughout its extent numerous pillars intended 
to keep up the whole. As far as the author has 
been able to ascertain by active researches, there 
must be four stories of excavations; one only of 
which is now accessible, without extreme fatigue. 
According to appearances, it may be stated that 
these excavations proceed to a vast extent, the 
precise dimensions of which cannot be determined, 
on account of the obstacles created by heaps of 
earth, either left at the time of excavation or 
brought thither by subsequent accidents. In the 
part which we shall visit, the chambers or crypts 
which have served as chapels are numerous, and 
adorned with paintings; the chief ones, even, 
have their arcades decorated with Greek orna- 
ments of a perfectly pure character, consisting of 
the rolled acanthus-leaf. The apsis preserves 
traces of mosaics, remains of sarcophagi, with 
figures in a good style; fragments of inscriptions, 
generally in fine letters, in which may be read 
names belonging to ancient Roman families, are 
also met with. The Church must have met in 
Rome, at an early period, with distinguished 
minds and influential personages, to whom she 
even then gave to understand that the ornaments 
of art could not be more nobly employed than in 
surrounding the remains of her faithful and 
martyrs, or in serving as a decoration for her 
sanctuaries, 

The loculi (cavities intended for the reception 
of corpses in the thickness of the rock) are now 
for the most part without the slabs which closed 
them, and the corpses which they contained. 
Enough, however, is still found there to ascertain 
the mode of burial used in this cemetery. The 
bodies were wrapped up in a layer of lime con- 
tained between two winding-sheets, the one to 
preserve them from the contact of the lime, the 
other to keep it close to the body. 

After having gone through these imposing ex- 
cavations, you arrive at a crypt which is so fine 
and rich in ornaments of the best taste, that the 
name of the Greek Chapel has been given to it. 
It is hollowed out from the live rock in the shape 
of a Latin cross. On the wall to the right is to 
be found a cornice with stucco consoles of the 
greatest elegance. In the upper part, in the 
middle of the vault, was bored a light-hole, now 
obstructed. The ground of this vault is painted 
red; from the four corners elegant garlands set 
out, in the midst of which may be seen a figure 
draped in a white pallium. The finish of all 
these details displays a specially skilful execution. 
On one side, the transverse nave, or transept, ends 
in a square plan; the present entrance is at that 
point. At the other end, which is in an apsidal 
form, may be read two inscriptions, in Greek 
characters, painted in red on the wall. The part 
of the crypt facing the ancient doorway is also 
curved in the form of an apse. Below it, on the 
two side walls, two large frescoes have been 
painted. On the right is a Roman lady, with her 
arms extended in the attitude of prayer; by her 
side two personages are extending their hands 
towards her. A young map in a pallium seems to 
be speaking to her; behind may be seen a pavilion. 
Opposite, the same lady re-appears with two young 
men, who are placing a crown on her head; then 
comes a woman with her head uncovered, and a 
youth holding, like her, his arms extended. On 
considering attentively those paintings, they 
would almost be believed to be by the same artist 
as the Nozze Aldobrandini, from their being so 
much alike in the colouring, the draperies, and 
the freedom and correctness of the drawing. The 
author of this analysis had the good fortune, last 
year, of meeting the Abbate Scognamiglio, while 
he was doing the honours of his dear catacomb 
to the most worthy of appreciators, to Mgr. 
Gerbet, the illustrious Bishop of Perpignan, who 
has so well made known to us Christian Rome. 
It is to be remarked that these paintings have so 
much expression and life that the hand of a 
Raffaelle might be thought to be found again in 
them at an interval of fourteen centuries, 

The same crypt contains also other frescoes, 
more or less damaged, the subjects of which are 


the Rock,” and the cured “ Paralytic carrying his 
Bed away.” But the two paintings now published 
have a special importance. On the right of the 
first may be seen the Blessed Virgin seated, wear- 
ing a tunic without sleeves, and a veil on her 
head which does not go beyond the shoulders, 
She is suckling the Divine Child, who has His 
eyes turned towards the spectators. On the left 
is a personage standing, about thirty-five years of 
age, bearded and clothed with a pallium, which 
leaves the right shoulder uncovered. He seems to 
be familiarly talking with the Blessed Virgin. 
This personage can be no other than St. Joseph. 
In the judgment of experienced artists and 
antiquaries, among whom mgy be mentioned 
Count Auguste de Bastard, this monument must 
date from the first part of the first century, about 
the reign of Domitian. Great skill is not needed 
to recognize this. It requires only to have a cer- 
tain knowledge of ancient paintings. From the 
regularity of the drawing; the freedom and suc- 
cess of the pencil-stroke; from the grace and 
energy of the expression, a work of the good 
period may be recognized. The very nature of the 
plaster, which is only found in Rome in the monu- 
ments of the first century, is a convincing proof 
of it. Connoisseurs observe the nobility of atti- 
tude, the chasteness of the draperies, the firmness 
of look, the life which animates those figures. 

The second painting, which is reduced to a scale 
of one-third of the size of the original painting, 
shows us, in the middle of it, a person whose 
stature surpasses that of the others; her features 
are those of youth. She stands with extended 
arms, and her head is covered with a veil, which 
is brought forward over the left temple and falls 
down to the shoulders. She wears buskins, and a 
tunic with broad sleeves. On her right is an old 
man, seated on an episcopal chair (cathedra) ; 
he wears a tunic, and, over it, the garment called 
the penula, with its hood. He seems to havea 
tonsure; his hand points to a person placed op- 
posite to him. By his side stands a young girl, 
with her head uncovered, and holding a veil; a 
little further back is another personage. On the 
left of the middle figure may be seen the Blessed 
Virgin seated on a throne (cathedra); she is 
holding the Divine Child, and seems to give it 
suck. Her head is uncovered; her hair, turned 
behind her ears, returns slightly under them to 
form two curls; the young girl standing on the 
opposite side has her hair arranged in the same 
manner. 

The comparison of this painting with others of 
a well-known date, makes it to be ascribed to the 
second century of the Church, according to the 
judgment of connoisseurs. 

The two paintings are reproduced in chromo- 
lithography, and may be had for fifteen francs 
in Paris, at Mademoiselle de Haut’s, 26, Rue de 
Grenelle, St. Germain. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


At a day not far distant, the English Portrait 
Gallery, if properly managed, will become a col- 
lection of great curiosity and interest. Much 
will, however, depend upon the manner in which 
the pictures are selected, and the care which is 
taken to procure works of artistic merit, well re- 
presenting our national worthies. When a suit- 
able place is provided, it will be necessary to make 
some better and more systematic arrangement 
than is at present to be found in Great George- 
street. 

In a well-arranged portrait-gallery the pictures 
should be hun : according to their date, and classed 
in groups, which would exhibit together the like- 
nesses of our great men who have lived during 
each quarter or half century, since the time when 
portrait-painting began to be generally practised. 

So far as regards oil-paintings, there will be 
little found worth hanging before the reign of 
Henry VII.; but there are drawings, as we have 
already hinted, effigies, and coins, which might be 
usefully collected. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
and of Queen Elizabeth there were many remark- 
able portraits produced by foreign painters. 
Several of those of the latter date are remarkable 
for their artistic merit, careful finish, and apparent 
fidelity as regards likeness. Then comes the famous 
time of Vandyke, and so on to the days of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, and other worthy successors. In addition 
to the interest of the portraits, it would be both 
useful and instructive to see these works thus ar- 
ranged, in accordance with their particular date, 
so that they would show the progress and varieties 
of the English school in this department of art. 








excavation did so in accordance with a method 





“The Adoration of the Magi,” “ Moses striking 


There might also be advantage from grouping 
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the pictures of men or women together who have 
during their life time been much in the habit of 
meeting together. For instance, Queen Elizabeth 
should be surrounded by the representations of 
those famous statesmen and others who added so 
much to the glory of her reign. In the sameway, we 
would like to see Dr. Johnson close to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Goldsmith, and Burke. Hogarth might 
have his surroundings, in which Captain Coram 
and others would find place ; and around Sir Isaac 
Newton there might be clustered a brilliant array 
of talent. In like manner we should see the 
Stephensons, the Brunels, and other famous men 
of our time. 

The method of hanging at which we have 
hinted would require ample space ; but this should 
not be spared; for we know of nothing in a 
picture-gallery which has such an unpleasing effect 
as the placing together picture after picture over 
every foot of the wall. 

In the British Museum, in the Natural History 
Gallery, as we pointed out at the time of the 
establishment of the new portrait gallery, there is 
a considerable number of portraits, which are so 
placed that they can be scarcely seen. Some of 
these have much artistic merit, and are, moreover, 
pictures of eminent individuals, A selection from 
these might be most usefully made for the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

In connexion with this subject there is a 
matter well worthy of careful attention: we 
allude to the collection of enamel and miniature 
portraits which, during a period of about 300 
years, have been produced in large numbers, and 
which, in many instances, have great beauty. 

In the private collections of royalty and the 
nobility there are numerous miniatures which are 
of the greatest interest ; and it would be worth 
while to collect for the public use portraits of this 
kind, which would be suitable in a gallery of 
English worthies. 








BRIGHTON. 


A PROJECT is now fairly on foot for the con- 
struction of a new pier opposite Regency-square. 
A company, under the name of the Brighton 
West Pier Company (Limited), has been formed, 
the directors of which include gentlemen of high 
standing in Brighton. The pier is to be a pro- 
menade and landing-place. It is to be constructed 
of iron, and is to extend 1,000 feet into the sea, 
and to be 30 feet wide. This is 134 feet shorter, 
but 17 feet wider, than the present Chain Pier, 
which was originally constructed in 1823: at the 
head of the new pier it is proposed to erect 
covered buildings, with reading, smoking, and 
refreshment rooms, &c. 

Mr. William Ranger, the commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Home Office to inquire into the 
matter of the improvements at the top of North- 
street, has attended for that purpose at the Town- 
hall. The Local Board are the promoters of the 
scheme, and the whole of the notices have been 
given. North-street and West-street have great 
traffic passing along them, and the improvements 
proposed in North-lane and Duke-street would 
relieve them of a considerable portion. The in- 
tended alterations in Queen’s-road, include the 
taking away of the Odd Fellows’ Arms beer-shop 
and two slaughter-houses adjoining on the west 
side at the south end, and the White Lion'Inn 
and slaughter-houses on the east side, south end. 
The top of North-street, where several streets con- 
verge, being very dangerous and narrow, this 
would widen the space and improve the gradient. 
During the proceedings the commissioner inti- 
mated that he could hold out no hope of the order 
being confirmed this Session; and, after some 
discussion, the inquiry terminated. 

The corporate seal has been affixed to the agree- 
ment with Messrs. John Aird & Son, for the con- 
struction of an outfall and works in front of the 
Junction-road. The surveyor reported that it 
would be desirable to appoint a clerk of works, to 
specially superintend the extension of the outfall ; 
and Mr. George B. Jerram was appointed at a 
salary of 24 guineas per week. The council con- 
firmed the committee’s proceedings. 

On the proceedings of the Works Committee 
was a letter from Mr. Somers Clarke, on behalf of 
gentlemen with whom he had been associated on 
the subject of the Brighton drainage, inquiriag of 
the Town Council what course it was intended to 
pursue in regard to the plan of drainage sub- 
mitted, at the suggestion of Sir Francis Goldsmid, 
by Messrs. McLean & Wright. The committee 
resolved, “That Mr. Clarke be informed that the 
scheme of drainage of Mesars. McLean & Wright, 
With other schemes, is under the consideration of 


the Works Committee of the Council.” The 
Council confirmed this. 

The new Church of St. Anne, which has re- 
cently been erected at the top of Burlington- 
street, Marine-parade, has been consecrated. The 
church has not much ornamentation. The pulpit 
is of stone, and the aisles are paved with red and 
black tiles, while the ceilings are of varnished 
wood. 








ARTISTICAL PAPERHANGINGS, 


In our notice of the Architectural Exhibition 
we spoke with commendation of the excellent 
paperhangings there produced by Messrs. Woollams 
from the designs of Mr. G. T. Robinson, architect. 
We have before us now a couple of books of 
papers issued by the firm this year. In conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Robinson they are working in the 
hope of doing something to raise the very low 
standard of designs for paperhanging ; and, with 
this end in view, Messrs. Woollams have this year 
brought out a series of Medieval paperhangings, 
ranging from the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies, and have further commissioned the same 
architect to prepare a series of Greek designs for 
next year’s issue. They hope, by following out 
this system, to produce something better in purity 
of style than the medley which at present 
crowds the market. These designs, as we noticed 
before, consist in chief of conventional treatment 
of natural foliage, such as the hawthorn (9,276), 
buttercup (9,275), shamrock (9,272), passion flower 
(9,262), ivy (9,252), pomegranate (9,241), wood- 
sorrel (9,236), wild geranium (9,225), clover 
(9,223), lily, as fleurs-de-lys, and also in less 
heraldic treatment, and the rose. Five of these 
designs are exclusively ecclesiastical in their 
character, and intended for oratories, mission 
churches, and for the temporary decoration of 
churches. 

The colouring is chiefly based on the law of 
simultaneous contrast without the intervention of 
any boundary line of negative quality. 

The majority of the patterns are exceedingly 
satisfactory, and not expensive. We have to repeat 
our acknowledgment to Mr. Robinson and Messrs, 
Woollams. Every endeavour to raise the in- 
dustrial arts and to put within reach of moderate 
means tasteful adornments for houses has our best 
wishes, and deserves our best words, 








THE ISLINGTON REFORMATORY AND 
RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


Ir is some years now since we noticed a large 
barn-like building in Bryan-street, Caledonian- 
road, which had been arranged for the above 
purpose. After a severe struggle, and by the 
earnest exertions of various individuals, this in- 
stitution was extended ; the number of boys, who 
sadly needed reformation, was increased; and, 
from want of sleeping room, it became necessary 
to rent two or three of the adjoining houses, This 
was, however, found so inconvenient that it was 
determined to raise a suitable building on a piece 
of ground close by, in Copenhagen-street; and 
this, as our readers know, was opened not long 
ago. 

eon calling the other day, we found the esta- 
blishment in excellent working order. The ragged 
school is numerously attended, and efficiently pre- 
sided over by the teachers. In the well-arranged 
kitchen, the kitchen-boy was busily engaged 
cooking the dinner, and seemed to pride himself 
not a little on the promising appearance of the 
potatoes and the beef under his care, Near the 
kitchen is the dining-hal], in which the boys take 
their meals; and close by is a spacious lavatory, 
supplied with plenty of cold water, and with baths 
which can be provided with hot water. Care is 
taken that all the inmates are thoroughly washed 
once a week at the least. Many of the boys when 
first brought here are in a dirty and neglected 
condition; and no doubt the cleanliness of the 
skin, and the plain but neat-looking and clean 
dresses provided are important steps towards im- 
provement. The dormitories are of sufficient 
size; and care has been taken for ventilation, not 
only here, but also in other parts of the building. 
The rows of beds are clean and comfortable. The 
dormitories are managed with a kind of military 
precision : boys promoted to the rank of corporals 
have to report cases of sickness or misconduct. 

No boys convicted of crime are admitted here ; 
but most of them have committed offences which, 
in nine cases out of ten, would ere long have led to 
conviction and to prison. Besides boys driven 
here by distress, there are some belonging to per- 


their support. It is unfortunately a fact, that in 
many instances parents who have both means 
and general intelligence, lack that amount of 
firmness and right management of children which 
is essential to proper subjection and good con- 
duct. Often the sons of tradesmen and manu- 
facturers are led away by those in the father’s 
employment who are much older than them- 
selves; and it would be very beneficial to boys 
of this stamp to be under the kind but firm 
rules of such an institution as this. It has been 
hinted that the reception of boys of this class might 
be liable to interfere with arrangements for those 
in more distressed condition: we do not think 
that this would be so to any great extent ; for, in 
every case in which the parent has the means, and 
it can be shown that it would be to the advantage 
of a boy, a sum that would be adequate, or even 
more than adequate, for his support, would be 
charged. This, however, is a matter which re- 
quires consideration. There are, at all events, in- 
stances of persons who would gladly get rid of 
children, even for a time, at a comparatively cheap 
rate. We merely suggest the idea, in the hope 
that it may lead to some practical results. 

In a visit to the workshops we found in one 
room a number of boys in the care of a super- 
intendent, and engaged in cutting wood: in 
another place there were shoemakers ; in another 
tailors: in the latter it was both painful and 
laughable to see the small boys endeavouring to 
cross their legs into the unnatural and unwhole- 
some position which is orthodox amongst this 
body of workmen: improvements have been 
suggested, and few but tailors can see the necessity 
of thus deforming themselves. 

For the most part the boys looked in good 
health, happy and contented. On asking them 
how they happened to be there, several said, 
“Because I have been a bad boy, sir.” In some 
instances, when spoken kindly to, the tears rolled 
down their cheeks. There were, however, obstinate 
spirits amongst them who had not the grace to see 
that they were bad; and upon whom, we fear, 
neither kindness nor violence will have much effect 
in the way of reformation. 

At present the interiors look rather rough, the 
brickwork not having been covered; but no 
doubt this defect will soon be remedied. Mean- 
while we strongly recommend this establishment 
to the support of the large district of Islington, 
which alone contains a population greater than 
that of most of the chief towns of England. It 
would be of advantage if those who are desirous 
of doing good were to pay a visit to Copenhagen- 
street. 








WATER SUPPLY IN LARGE BUILDINGS. 


From time to time we have directed attention 
to the necessity there is, in all great buildings, of 
a proper water supply. In the General Post- 
office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, so complete is the 
system of carrying water-pipes throughout the 
building, with taps, hose, &c., that, except from a 
deficiency of supply from the main, or inexcusable 
neglect of duty, a fire, to any extent, is almost 
impossible in this structure. We have alluded to 
the same provision in some of the large metropo- 
litan manufactories ; at the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
house, at Hatfield; and in some other places. 
There is, however, a sad neglect of these provi- 
sions in many most important buildings ; particu- 
larly in those immense warehouses near the river ; 
several of which have suffered so severely from 
fire. 

In our churches and cathedrals a water supply 
of this description should be provided ; for in most 
instances, gas lighting and heating by stoves have 
been carried out to an extent which was not 
thought of formerly; and, in consequence, the 
danger is greater. In theatres care in this re- 
spect is especially necessary; and yet, in the 
metropolis and many of the large towns, this 
means of saving life and property is not rightly 
attended to. At the British Museum, which is 
not fire-proof, we doubt, although there are fire- 
engines kept on the premises, whether the means 
of obtaining an immediate supply in necessary 
parts be sufficient. At the Houses of Parliament 
this need seems to have been véry well attended 
to; and it is probable that, but for this, we should 
have had to record, in the recent fire, a large 
extent of mischief. This accident, fortunately so 
slight, also shows the great care which is neces- 
sary not only in the construction but also in the 
arrangement of flues, particularly in such build- 


‘ings as this; for if the outbreak had taken place 


at night, or if the powerful water force had not 
been immediately at hand, the damage might have 








sons in better condition, who can afford to pay for 


been immense. 
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THE DUKE OF CORNWALL HOTEL, | and bed rooms, with bath-rooms and other conve- 


PLYMOUTH. | 
| 
TueE building of which we give illustrations (to | 


be called “ The Duke of Cornwall Hotel ”) is about | 
to be erected at Plymouth, for the Plymouth | 
Hotel Company, on a large space of ground re- | 
cently occupied by private houses, and exactly 

opposite the railway terminus in Millbay-road, at 

its junction with the Citadel-road. Occasion has 

been taken to improve the five important streets 

meeting at this point by widening the roadway of 
each ; improvements not easy to effect consider- 

ing that the concurrence of three distinct corpo- 

rate bodies besides the authorities at the Admiralty 
bad to be obtained. 

To those who do not know the locality, we may 
observe that the Citadel-road leads to “The Hoe,” 
one of the most remarkable public parks in this 
kingdom, comprising a fine combination of sea 
and land scenery, the eye ranging over the whole 
harbour, far out to sea beyond the Breakwater, 
and enjoying at the same time the landscape of 
Mount Edgecumbe and the adjoining slopes as 
well as of the towns. 

From the plan it will be seen the hotel com- 
prises a large and lofty coffee-room, dining-room, 
smoking and club-rooms, on the ground-floor, and 


niences on each floor. These have been arranged 
for the accommodation not only of families and 
persons occupying several rooms, but also for gen- 
tlemen requiring but one apartment to them- 
selves. 

At present it is intended to erect only a portion 
of the general plan, but this includes all the prin- 
cipal apartments. When, however, the whole is 
completed, it will contain upwards of 200 rooms. 

Tae chief peculiarity in the plan seems to be the 
staircase, which is circular, and is placed in the 
inner angle of the corner, the most central part of 
the building, gnd at the same time close to the 
entrance, the lift or ascending-room, the coffee- 
room, and the wing of private apartments to be 
erected hereafter. 

The stairs are to be constructed of Portland 
stone, carried on wrought-iron strings, which are 
to be visible so as to form part of the constructive 
decoration of the building. The general system 
of internal decoration, if decoration it may be 
called, is to be extremely simple but substantial, 
inasmuch as the girders which carry the floors [in 
| the coffee-room, &c.], are to be visible, and form 
_in themselves the panelling of the ceilings, while 

the cornices, window-frames, and so on, are to be 
| wrought in a manner to correspond with them. It 








the usual necessary arrangements for the manager, | would be desirable, perhaps, to add a little colour 
bar, porter, telegraph, luggage-lift, &c., &c. to this, lest the work should appear too heavy or 

The necessary height for the more important | massive for the purpose intended; but this will 
rooms is obtained by introducing a mezzanine | probably be done at some later period,—the great 
floor. Besides this there are four floors of sitting | object at preset being to supply, as soon as pos- 





sible, the want of first-class accommodation. Of 
the exterior elevation our readers may judge from 
the engraving. ‘The windows, placed as they are 
in groups, with the circular turret, and the 
tower-like erection at the angle of the building, 
give a play of light and shade, in place of the 
warehouse or cotton-mill character sometimes 
seen in these buildings of many windows, while 
the unbroken line of balcony on the first-floor 
serves to unite the whole. The dressings of the 
windows are of Plymouth limestone, without any 
mouldings whatever: the window heads are of 
Tamar granite. It was intended to use terra 
cotta for certain parts, such as chimney shafts, 
&e,; but this has been abandoned owing to motives 
of economy. The architect is Mr. C. Forster 
Hayward, of London. - The contract for the exe- 
cution of the works has been taken by Messrs. 
Call & Pethick, of Plymouth. 





OPENING OF NEW ALMSHOUSES IN 
SOUTHWARK. 


Amona the buildings interfered with by the 
extension of the railway system in the borough 
of Southwark, has been that designated in paro- 
chial records as “The College,” or St. Saviour's 
Almshouses, The institution consisted of sixteen 
dwelling-houses and a chapel. These having been 
required for railway purposes, the parochial autho- 
rities have erected and opened an equal number of 
dwelling-houses and a chapel, ona piece of ground 
situate in Hamilton-road, Lower Norwood. 
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BRIDGES OF LARGE SPAN. 


On this subject the Hngineer has some obser- 
yations which may interest our readers. They 
run thus:—Something was said, a year ago, of 
M. Oudry’s scheme for bridging the Straits of 
Messina by a single span of 1,000 métres, or 
3,280 feet—the proposed structure being, of 
course, upon the suspension principle. This pro- 
position exceeded in boldness that made a few 
years before, by John A. Roebling (the engineer 
of the Niagara Railway Suspension Bridge), to 
cross the river Mississippi at St. Louis by a single 
suspension span of half a mile. The Atlas Works, 
at Sheffield, were, we were confidentially informed, 
engaged upon the steel bars for M. Oudry’s great 
bridge; but we, perhaps, run no risk in saying 
that, if these bars have left Sheffield they have 
not reached Messina. The proposed bridge, we 
may observe, would have nearly five times the 
span of the great opening (676 feet) of the late 
Hungerford Bridge, the chains of which are now 
being erected over the 702 feet span at Clifton. 
We do not wish to attach the word “impossible ” 
to anything of which there is the least ground for 
hope in engineering, but very large suspension 
spans must be made upon improved principles if 
they are to give satisfaction. The Lambeth 
Bridge, with its three spans, of the moderate 
width of 280 feet each, does not quite satisfy us 
that, even with Mr. Barlow’s mode of stiffening 
the roadway, such structures are likely to come 
into general favour. It is true that the wires of 
the cables of the Lambeth Bridge were twisted 
together, instead of being bound up as a bundle 
of straight parallel fibres, in the manner of the 
cables of the Freiburg and the American wire 
bridges ; and the twist so put in has yielded under 
strain, the cables being thereby lengthened, by 
which the joints of the diagonal bracing have 
been thrown more or less out of the positions they 
were intended to occupy. So great was this 
stretching at first, that the stone paving originally 
intended to be applied to the bridge, and which 
had been in part placed upon the platform, was 
found to be inadmissible, and wooden blocks had 
to be substituted. The saddles of many of the 
vertical suspending bars appear to have already 
slipped to some extent upon the cables, thereby 
causing chafing, which, however slight in amount, 
is not likely to conduce to the permanent strength 
of the bridge. 

Tubular, plate, and lattice girders, which are, 
within the limits of their application, preferable 
to any other form of bridge, are only able to sup- 
port their own weight over spans of between 
1,500 feet and 2,000 feet, and would not be safe 
at more than one-third of the span at which they 
would thus break down. This is supposing them 
to be made of iron, and of about the ordinary pro- 
portionate depth. If, as would appear, we are on 
the eve of a vast and cheap production of steel, or 
“homogeneous iron,” if that title be preferred, we 
may succeed with even wider spans. It is not cer- 
tain either that a greater relative depth of girder 
or truss might not be adopted with advantage. In 
plate iron this cannot, perhaps, well be done, espe- 
cially when the great quantity of material then 
required for stiffening, or to resist buckling, is 
considered. There is a depth, for every truss or 
girder, in which the strength is a maximum for a 
given quantity of material—supposing a prescribed 
arrangement of the material in the sides, as the 
plate form, lattice, &c. The deeper the girder or 
truss, the less the strain and necessary metal in 
the top and bottom chords, and the greater the 
quantity of material in the sides. If the strains 
between the top and bottom flanges are taken on 
hollow wrought-iron columns and tension bars, a 
deep truss may be made of large span with con- 
siderable economy of material. We have no very 
large spans to refer to in illustration, but the 
Principle is the same in moderate spans. Thus in 
a paper lately read before the Institution of Civil 

ngineers, two bridges, a truss and a plate girder, 
were described. The dimensions, strains, weights, 
&c., may be given as follows :— 














Truss. Plate. 
Di stiv bide sienstbbekus 125 ft. 96 ft. 10 in. 
ME irnnineeienanis iad 23 ft. 7 ft. 6in. 
Weight per lineal foot of 
each girder for single line 5 ewt. 34 cwt. 
aximum strain produced 
by alive load of 3,000 1b. | |33 tons tension| 6 tons 
eae foot of both f|44 tons compn.| 54 tons 
MEU e onc ncskceceuers 





In the plate girder the web varied from 2 inch 
to % inch in thickness, while the angle irons and 
utt strips would, if spread out over the whole 
surface of the web, have amounted to more than 
+ inch of additional thickness. In the case of the 





truss, however, of 38 feet wider span and more 
than three times the depth, the whole of the parts 
forming the sides, or, indeed, the whole of the 
truss, excepting the top and bottom flanges, would 
not, if spread out upon a flat surface of the length 
and height of the truss, have amounted to as much 
as 4 inch in thickness. How far open trussing 
could be applied with advantage to trusses 60 feet 
deep, and corresponding to, say 600 feet span, 
would be seen on trial. For such a span a depth 
of 60 feet would of course require but two-thirds 
as much iron in the top and bottom flanges or 
cells as would be required for a truss of the same 
span and only 40 feet deep, corresponding to ~,th 
the span. In trusses or girders over 25 feet in 
depth, and where trains are to run upon the level 
of the bottom flange, the sides can be braced one 
from the other, with a comparatively small quan- 
tity of iron. This is done in the large railway 
lattice bridge—six spans of 397 feet each—over 
the Vistula. It is one of the advantages of the 
lattice system that it can be made of greater pro- 
portionate depth than the plate girder, without 
increasing the quantity of iron for a given span 
in the sides, and with a corresponding saving of 
iron in the top and bottom flanges. In other 
words, the lattice can be applied to wider spans 
than the plate girder, for a given strain per unit 
of section. The late Captain Moorsom, it will be 
recollected, designed a railway bridge with two 
lattice spans of 600 feet each, for crossing the 
Rhine, at Cologne. This bridge received the prize 
from the Prussian Government, and the strains 
per unit of section were, we believe, very 
moderate. 





A ROPE BRIDGE. 


Tu newspapers have lately described a mode 
of communication across the river Dee, at Aber- 
geldie, near Balmoral, “ by means of a rope sus- 
pended by two poles rigged with pullies.” It 
may not be uninteresting to know that one of 
these poles was a magnificent ash tree, probably 
some centuries old, but now deprived of its head; 
the other the stem of a very substantial fir-tree, 
fixed in the ground on the opposite side of the 
river. Between them, on a strong rope, is sus- 
pended a cradle, capable of containing not only 
“parcels,” but two persons. This cradle descends 
by its own weight from one side, and is worked up 
the ascent on the other by the hands of the person 
crossing. In the year 1829, at the time of the great 
floods in the rivers in the north of Scotland, all 
means of communication across the Dee, for sixty 
miles, was interrupted, except this “ primitive 
contrivance.” One stone bridge was washed 
away, and three others rendered impassable. This 
“primitive contrivance” (or fly-boat, as it is 
called) has also had its misfortunes. One winter’s 
night, some years ago, the rope broke, and a 
young man and his bride were drowned in the 
river below. In days before railways, but after 
mails had been greatly accelerated, letters reached 
this distant region every alternate day on the 
fourth morning from London. The postman’s 
horn was the signal for the “ fly-boat,” in which 
he crossed with his letters; and, after having 
finished his breakfast with as much dispatch as 
was needed in those days, he recrossed the river 
by the same conveyance ; and, having rejoined his 
horse bearing the mail, he continued his journey 
up the country to Braemar. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE concluding meeting of the Association for 
the session 1862-63, was held on Friday evening, 
the 26th ult., at the House, in Conduit-street ; 
Mr. T. Blashill in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
election: — Mr. Leonard Macon, 12, Carlton- 
chambers, Regent-street; Mr. William Hall, 2, 
Highgate-place, Birmingham; and Mr. Thomas 
Frederick Proud. 

The Chairman observed that as, by the rules of 
the Association, members nominated at the present 
meeting could not be elected until the first meet- 
ing of next session, it might be desirable that they 
should in the mean time be admitted to the meet- 
ings of the Voluntary Examination Class, which 
would assemble as usual during the recess. 

Mr. Adams (hon. sec.) said that some regulation 
of the kind would be desirable ; anda resolution 
was passed accordingly, admitting all nominated 
members to the Voluntary Architectural Class 
during the recess. 

A resolution was also passed, appointing the 
president of the Voluntary Examination Class an 
ex officio member of the committee. 


The following gentlemen were then unanimously 
elected office bearers of the Association for the 
ensuing year :— 

President, T. Roger Smith. Vice-President, 
R. Phéné Spiers. Committee, Messrs. Molecey, 
Bayne, Lemon, Reeves, Julian, Brooks, Ridge, 
Paris, Lewes, Tarver. Hon. Treasurer, Charles J. 
Adams. Hon. Solicitor, Francis Truefitt. Audi- 
tors, T. M. Rickman, B. A. C. Herring. Curators 
and Librarians, C. H. F. Lewes, John Johnson. 
Hon. Secretaries, Charles J. Adams, J. Douglas 
Matthews. 

Mr. C. North next read a paper on the Cathe- 
dral of Rochester, which he prefaced with some 
observations on the early history of the town, its 
castle and fortifications. Referring to the cathe- 
dral itself, he observed that the Norman cathedral 
consisted of a nave, aisles, and transept, occupy- 
ing the position of the present west transept, 
with lantern at the intersection; short choir and 
apsidal at the east end, probably built on the old 
Saxon remains, All that at present remains of 
the west front is the beautiful doorway with the 
arcading over; small portions of the arcading 
under the turrets; and the south turret and spire 
of what might be termed the facade proper. Half 
of the original south tower also remained. The 
author condemned the restorations of Mr. Cotting- 
ham, which he described as modern Vandalism. 
He was glad to say, however, that in modern 
times the authorities of the cathedral not only 
understood but appreciated the beauties of the 
building. The Norman chapter-house attached to 
the cathedral was worthy of mention. The west 
end was divided into two stages, the lower one 
with the entrance-door, and a window on each 
side, and three large lights on the upper stage to 
correspond. The diaper and details were of the 
richest description, and the remains of the arcading 
in the cloisters bore evidence of considerable taste. 
The tympanum of one of them still retained traces 
of the zodiac round the edge, with Scripture sub- 
jects in the centre. The paper was illustrated 
with a series of drawings and photographs. 

At the conclusion, Mr, T. R. Smith offered some 
observations in reference to out-door sketching, 
suggesting the best materials to be used, and best 
modus operandi, 

A vote of thanks was subsequently passed to 
both gentlemen for their papers. 

The services of the president, vice-president, 
committee, and honorary officers of the Associa- 
tion, were also acknowledged in a vote, which 
received the cordial approval of the meeting, and 
the session was brought to a conclusion. 








THE CASUAL POOR. 


Viscount RAYNHAM has done good service in 
bringing the management of the casual wards of 
the metropolitan workhouses under the notice of 
the House of Commons. His lordship referred to 
acase in which the authorities of one of those 
institutions refused, upon his representation, to 
admit a poor woman and her children into one of 
these harbours for the destitute. After asking 
the President of the Poor-law Board if the autho- 
rities at the workhouses had a right to refuse a 
refuge to the casual poor except when the casual 
wards were filled to suffocation, Lord Raynham 
gave notice of his intention to introduce a bill for 
providing proper accommodation for the casual 
poor. 

With regard to the question put by Lord Rayn- 
ham, Mr. Villiers said, that he had not received 
notice of the refusal to admit the casual poor: 
he could, therefore, give no information on the 
subject; but he would suggest that the proper 
authority to make complaints of such a nature to 
was the Poor-law Board; and then, if no redress 
was obtained, the subject could be brought under 
the notice of Parliament. We doubt, however, 
as matters are at present managed in the metro- 
polis in connexion with the care of the casual 
poor, if the Poor-law Board is to be depended 
upon for the proper protection of a most 
miserable and helpless portion of our population. 
Long experience shows that very great hard- 
ships are suffered, particularly in the winter time, 
by numbers of houseless men, women, and children. 
We could mention many cases under our own 
observation which clearly prove that better regula- 
tions than those existing are needed. In the 
newspapers we often read sad accounts; and there 
can be no doubt that hundreds of instances of 
neglect occur which are never generally heard of. 
What is wanted for the assistance of the casual 
poor is, prompt and immediate rescue, and the 
prevention of the disgrace to us of allowing human 
beings to perish in the roadways of this great 





city. 
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We know that there are many difficulties in 
connexion with the management of the casual 
wards; that some parishes and unions furnish 
more extensive accommodation and kinder treat- 
ment than others; and that to these places the 
poor flock, who have been turned away from other 
workhouses. There is also much deception to deal 
with; and there are many who, if obliged to do 
so, could afford to pay for their lodgings, but who 
come night after night to sleep in the workhouse : 
there are thousands, however, who are driven to 
this resource by actual and stern necessity, and 
many of these are very hardly dealt with, We 
know of a case in which a poor charwoman, hard- 
working and honest, but out of work, and driven 
to desperation by refusal of casual relief, com- 
plained to a magistrate; and ever since, when 
compelled occasionally to go into the workhouse, 
she is treated precisely as those are who have 
committed some infraction of the regulations of 
the house; the purpose evidently being to impress 
paupers with the idea that to complain to a police 
magistrate is against the Poor-Law regulations, 
and as such punishable by the petty local autho- 
rities. 

The casual wards are often the means of intro- 
ducing fevers, small-pox, and so on, into the work- 
houses. Some of them are still so badly ventilated 
and ill managed that they are proximate causes of 
disease ; and it would be right to consider if it 
would not be of general advantage for the united 
parishes of the metropolis to provide, in suitable 
positions, shelters for the casual poor: at any rate 
it is very necessary, if this be not done, that when 
the police find, or have their attention directed to, 
persons who are roaming in a destitute state in 
the streets at night, they should be empowered to 
demand admission for them into any workhouse. 
Not long since a poor woman (who died shortly 
afterwards) was taken, while in the pangs of child- 
birth, to one of these places, and was refused 
admission because she did not belong to that 
perish, but came from a short distance over its 
border. We could give many similar instances of 
hardship connected with the treatment of the 

poor by their “guardians,” and we earnestly hope 
that Lord Raynham will persevere with his inten- 
tion of bringing on the matter for discussion in 
the House of Commons. We must offer no pre- 
miums for pauperism: but men and women must 
not be allowed to die of want in the streets. 





CHELMSFORD NEW RACE STAND. 


THE old building of boards, which on more than 
one occasion was mistaken by the traveller for one 
of the ancient tithe-barns, has disappeared, and in 
its place, and with its front in the opposite direc- 
tion, a substantial brick structure has risen up, 
under the hands of Mr. T. C. Moss, the contractor, 
from the arrangements of the architect, Mr. J. F. 
Clarke. 

The new stand occupies an area of 73 feet by 
40 feet—about four times as spacious as the old 
building. The western facade is broken by the 
projection of a porch with rusticated pilasters and 
moulded cappings, from which springs a semicir- 
cular rusticated arch with keystone, with the date 
of the present year engraved upon it. Similar 
arches spring from arches on either side. Above 
the porch is the ladies’ retiring-room. This part 
of the building is finished with cornice and para- 
pet at the sides, and a semicircular tympanum in 
the front. The hall is entered from the porch, 
from which a staircase gives access to the gallery 
and inner standings. The refreshment-room, 
29 feet by 20 feet, has an entrance from the hall. 
The lawn is also reached through its folding doors, 
opposite to the entrance of the porch. 

The lawn is of a spacious character, containing 
not less than 13,000 square feet. The iron fence, 
which forms its boundary from the course, has 
two iron gates,—one for ingress, where payments 
are made; the other for egress. Adjoining the 
lawn, on the north, and separated by a continu- 
ance of the iron fence, which sweeps round to the 
iron hand-railing of the stone standings is the 
jockeys’ yard. This yard is further inclosed by 
brick walls. Within this inclosure there is a 
communication with that portion of the stand 
which is set apart for the use of the committee, 
reporters, weighing and retiring room for the 
jockeys, &c. At the entrance to this yard from 
the corner is placed, within an inclosure, the 

judge’s chair. 

The stone standings are of substantial charac- 
ter, being composed of turned work, or arches of 
brick, upon which the standings are stepped up 
in solid brickwork, and covered with York stone 


two persons to stand in depth. There are eight 
of these steps or standings, which are calculated 
to accommodate comfortably 600 persons. In 
addition to this, beyond the line of demarcation 
formed by the columns which support the roof 
and the ornamental railing between them, rise in 
regular gradation other standings of similar di- 
mensions, but of wood, constructed upon trussed 
principals of a most substantial character. They 
are four in number, besides the terminal or plat- 
form, 10 feet in width, and the entire length of 
the building. In this, the covered portion of the 
stand, sitting and standing room is provided for 
other 600 persons. 

Upon the solid stone standings are a series of 
hand railings, four in number, painted blue; the 
columns of the roof, with the railing at their 
lower portion, painted white and blue; the aérial 
roof and the pendental facier in parti-colours red, 
white, and blue. There is a flag-staff upon each 
hip of roof. 

The entire area of stand, lawn, and other in- 
closures is equal to 190 feet by 110 feet, or up- 
wards of 20,000 square feet. The cost of the 
buildings, alteration of course, and contingent 
expenses, will exceed 2,0007. 








MONUMENT NEAR BERNE. 


In the parish church of Hindelbank, near Berne, 
there is a celebrated tomb, similar to the one repre- 
sentedin your Number for Aprilllth. It is below 
the level of the floor of the chancel ; and, for pro- 
tection, is covered with a pair of folding trap- 
doors. 

The stone is marvellously represented as broken 
in three pieces by the force of the mother and 
child rising through the fissures. It was executed 
by M. Jean Auguste Nahl, to the memory of the 
wife of the pastor of the village, who died at an 
early age in child-bed. An inscription in German 
runs across the stone,—broken, of course. A French 
translation is annexed to an engraving of the 
tomb, which I purchased in the village, a copy 
of which I beg to send you. It was written by 
the celebrated M. de Haller. 

H. T. Exzacomss, M.A. 
Me voici, Seigneur! avec l’enfant que tu m’as donné, 
Entends-tu la trompette! elle a brisé la pierre 
Qui couvrait ton cercueil, 
Du tems et de Ja mort voici l’heure derniére ; 
Plus de manx .. . plus de deuil. 
Enfant de ma douleur, 4 la voix maternelle 
Sors de ton long sommeil ; 


La ciel s’ouvre .. . au bonheur I’¢ternité t’appelle 
A V’instant du réveil! 


Dans cette heureuse espérance 
A été déposée ici la dépouille mortelle 
d 


e 
MARIE MADELAINE LANGHANS, 
Née WABER, 
Qui naquit le 8 Aoft, 1723, et mourut la veille 
De Paques, 1751, arrosée des larmes de son Epoux, 
GEORGE LANGHANS, 
Pasteur 4 Hindelbank. 








THE APPLICATION OF STEAM POWER 
TO THE THAMES BARGES. 


EvEN so lately as five-and-thirty years ago there 
might be seen on coally Tyne some hundreds of 
grim-looking vessels, each of rude proportions, 
and propelled either by means of long sweep oars, 
or by a large single square sail. It is said that 
these barges, or “keels” as they were called, 
were built upon the same model as the Danish 
ships which invaded the northern coast 800 or 900 
years ago. These keels were employed in convey- 
ing the coals from the numerous collieries along 
Tyne-side to the ships, into which the black dia- 
monds were cast by slow and tedious hand labour. 
In order to save all this trouble, wooden staiths 
were made to project from several of the colliery 
tramways on the east of Newcastle into the deep 
water of the river, so that the ships might lie to, 
and the contents of each coal-waggon be passed 
directly into the hold of the vessels. This gave 
rise to great opposition from the keel-men, a 
powerful and sturdy race, who were only pre- 
vented from committing mischief and destroying 
the staiths by the active interference of the 
authorities and the soldiery. Of this once nume- 
rous black fleet, which sailed to and fro at every 
tide, not a single vessel remains. The locomotives 
on the colliery railway lines bring the coals to 
convenient points, where they are shot with won- 
derful rapidity into the steam and other vessels. 
When looking at the picturesque barges which, 
laden with so many commodities, navigate the 
‘Thames; steering often with so much difficulty 
against wind and tide; we have often thought of 
the north-country keels, and wondered that im- 





landings 2 feet 9 inches in width, thus allowing 


provement has not taken place in connexion with 


the Thames vessels. The delay caused by the,wind 
and in waiting for the tide is great; but we notice 
that an attempt has been made to prevent this, 
The Thames coal-barges are a slower and more 
helpless craft than were the “keels ” of the Tyne; 
but the other day we saw a powerful steam-tug 
drawing with great rapidity more than half a 
dozen of these vessels against the stream and in 
the teeth of a contrary wind. No doubt this plan 
will soon come into considerable use, for inconve- 
nience and loss are often caused by delay in the 
delivery of many kinds of goods; and before 
long it’is likely that vessels for the same purposes, 
but of a different construction, and moved by 
steam on the railways which will so soon pass 
through the metropolis to many points, will cause 
barges to disappear from the face of the Thames, 
in the same manner as the keels have vanished 
fromthe Tyne. The use of steam on the Regent’s 
Canal is working well, and the number of boats 
in this way supplied has been increased. 








BUILDING NEWS FROM NEW 
ZEALAND. 


SEVERAL public buildings of consequence are 
about to be constructed in each town. In Lyttel- 
ton the site is prepared for a hospital overlooking 
the west end of the town. A town-hall is also 
talked of, for which a very imposing plan has 
been prepared by Mr. Igglesden, the town sur- 
veyor. In Christchurch preparations are being 
made for a new council-chamber, which will form 
an addition to the present block of Government 
buildings. A court-house is at last about to be 
erected not far from the same block. Close to the 
town a new gaol, of considerable dimensions, is 
about to be commenced ; and on the lunatic reserve 
a hospital is to be immediately begun. 

By far the most important building yet con- 
templated is a cathedral. The sum of 12,000/. 
was subscribed for this purpose in a single fort- 
night, and the list has since been augmented by 
the sum of 3,000/. Little has yet been done, 
however, by the Commission entrusted with the 
management of the funds, beyond preliminary 
discussion. 

The general building trade is very active, and 
both carpenters and timber command high rates, 
Latterly work has been much hindered by want of 
hands, and skilled workmen have been readily en- 
gaged at 13s. to 15s. a day. Both public and 
private works of comparative magnitude have 
occupied the trade to such an extent that builders 
appear, according to our authority, the Lyttelton 
Times, of 8th April last, to have been unable to 
meet the demand for private dwellings which are 
very difficult to be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Christchurch. With good bricks,—and the 
finest can be made here,—and a fine stone ready 
to hand in any quantity, we may reasonably ex- 
pect, says this paper, before long to see Christ- 
church put on a new dress more worthy of the 
capital city of a flourishing settlement. 

With the growing prosperity of the Canterbury 
province, the operations of the public works de- 
partment extend with such ramifications over the 
whole of the country, that anything like a distinct 
account of the works in hand has become imprac- 
ticable. 

At the Lyttelton and Christchurch Railway, 
the Moorhouse tunnel makes steady progress, and 
the contractors are pushing on the works in order 
to be able to open the line between Ferrymead 
and Christchurch in September next. 

Amongst works of arterial drainage are the 
clearing of the rivers Avon, Heathcote, and Hals- 
well, works of considerable importance to the 
districts through which these rivers pass. 

The instruments and wire required for the ex- 
tension of the telegraph to the Otago frontier 
have been ordered from England, and Mr. Alfred 
Sheath, the Government superintendent of tele- 
graphs, is about to proceed to the south to make 
arrangements for its further extension to Dunedin 
and Invercargill. 

The new immigration barracks are now in course 
of erection at Christchurch, under the direction of 
the district engineer. The contract for the new 
Lunatic Asylum, from a design by Mr. Dobson, 
has been let to Mr. F. Jenkins, of the Ferry-road 
sawmills, for 3,000/. The building is to accom- 
modate 30 persons, and is to be built onthe north 
side of the Lincoln-road, about three miles from 
Christchurch. The Government have also de- 
cided on building, from a plan prepared by the 
provincial engineer, a new jail, to hold 120 pri- 
soners on the separate system, at an estimate 
cost of 30,0007. Police-barracks and lock-ups are 
also in course of erection at several places where 
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they have hitherto been greatly wanted. The 
designs for these buildings have been prepared 
under the immediate direction of the Commissioner 
of Police. At Timaru a small hospital is to be 
commenced immediately, as also a public powder 
magazine, 

The towns of Lyttelton and Christchurch are 
still rnnning a race of improvement, although, 
as heretofore, the capital takes precedence of the 
port town. Both town councils are discussing the 
question of water supply. 

Many roads are still in progress in various parts 
of the colony. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nottingham.—The foundation stone of the new 
Independent Chapel which is being erected by the 
members and congregation of Castle-gate meeting- 
house, on the site of the old chapel in that street, 
has been laid. The building is now nearly ad- 
vanced to the height of the plinth, and will be in 
the Venetian style; treated, however, in a free 
manner; several parts bearing evidence of the 
predilection of the architect for the Gothic style. 
The materials will be brick, with stone dressings, 
The architect has placed the windows, both in the 
side and front elevations, in deep recesses. The 
chapel will front Castle-gate, and the facade will 
consist of a centre, with two wings projecting, 
with ornamental cornices round, containing the 
gallery staircase. The height of the front to the 
apex of the gable will be upwards of 60 feet, the 
extreme width of the front 66 feet, and the length 
103 feet. The main entrances will consist of two 
doorways, divided by a granite shaft. A feature 
in the interior will be an arcade running the entire 
length of the chapel, supported upon coupled iron 
shafts. The ceiling will be in five spans, or arches, 
divided into panelling by the cross ribs of the 
roof. Two large vestries are placed immediately 
behind the pulpit, and under the organ gallery. 

Arborfield (Berks).—The old Parish Church 
heing inconveniently located, a2 new church has 
been built on a new site, and the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford has just consecrated it. The architect is 
Mr. J. A. Picton, of Liverpool; and the builder 
Mr. Hughes, also of Liverpool. The architecture 
of the church is that of the fourteenth century, 
and consists of the nave in five bays (geometrical 
pointed), with a chancel having an apsidal east 
end; and there is an open timber roof throughout 
the church. The floor is paved with Minton’s 
tiles, those in the chancel being encaustic. The 
church is seated with open benches, having carved 
bench ends. At the west end is the tower, with 
broach spire, the tower being in three stages, with 
buttresses at the angles. The exterior of the 
whole building is faced with flints, having dressings 
of Combe-down stone. 

Croydon.—The foundation-stone of a Roman 
Catholic Church has been laid at Croydon. The 
design is Gothic, and the edifice will consist of a 
church, to accommodate about 400 or 500 persons, 
with school-rooms for girls, boys, and infauts, 
making provision for about 200 ckildren. It is 
the intention to build contiguous residences for 
two priests. The church will be built in the 
usual cruciform shape. It will be 100 feet long, 
35 feet wide, and 60 feet high from the first floor 
to the bell-turret. The chancel will be raised four 
steps from the level of the church, which will 
have its principal entrance looking towards the 
west, fronting the Wellesley-road,to be approached 
by an ornamental flight of two steps. There will 
be a sacristy and reception-room, each of which 
will measure 10 feet by 17 feet. The probable 
outlay for the church, schools, and priests’ re- 
sidences will be nearly 4,0002. ‘The architect is 
Mr. Pogin, and the builders are Messrs. Smith & 
Son, of London and Ramsgate. 

Chatham.—A new Roman Catholic church has 
been opened for divine service at Chatham, by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark. The 
church stands near the station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railay. Its external ap- 
pearance is plain, being almost all brick. The 
nave is 100 feet long by 50 feet wide. There are 
4 centre aisle and two aisles and two arcades of 
five arches each. The architect was Mr. Clutton. 

Burgess Hill.—The new church for the parishes 
of Keymer and Clayton has been consecrated. 
The church stands on a slight eminence, about 
five minutes’ walk from the Burgess Hill Railway 
Station. It has cost the committee the sum of 
5,000. The edifice is built of native red brick, 
with Bath stone dressings, and is in the Decorated 
style of architecture, consisting of nave, chancel, 
north and south transepts, south aisle, tower and 
Spire, and vestry. The nave is 79 feet by 24 feet 
6 inches, and is separated from the south aisle by 


three arches, with columns of Bath stone. It has 
three windows on the north side, and a clerestory 
of seven windows, with three round lights, four of 
which windows are on the south side, and three 
on the north, the south wall of the tower inter- 
cepting the fourth at the north-west corner. 
The chancel is 26 feet by 24 feet 6 inches, and 
between it and the nave is a moulded arch, with 
shafts and capitals carved in tracery. The chancel 
is lighted by four windows: that in the extreme 
east is a five-light, mullioned window, with tracery 
in the heads, and the others are three-light win- 
dows, two on the north and one on the south side. 
Under the east window, and above the altar, is 
the monogram “J. H.S.” in gold, on a blue 
ground. The two transepts are 23 feet by 23 feet 
6 inches. In the north transept is a doorway and 
porch, and above it is a wheel window: there are 
also six single-light windows. Both transepts are 
divided from the nave by an arch. The south 
transept has a wheel window above two double- 
light windows in the south end, and a single-light 
window on each side. The aisle has two quatre- 
foil windows and three others, one with three 
lights: it is 54 feet by 11 feet 6 inches in extent. 
The altitude of the church is 48 feet from the 
ground to the apex of the roof. The tower, 
which is situate at the north-west corner of the 
nave, is 40 feet high, and is surmounted by a spire 
of 61 feet. The inside of the fabric of the church 
is surface dressed, with decorations of coloured 
bricks, and has labels of red and black tiles round 
the arches. The pulpit is of red and black bricks, 
ornamented with others of various colours, and is 
lined with wood. 

Steyning.—Some extensive repairs are about to 
be made to the old church of Steyning. It was 
agreed to raise 800/. by rates, if another 400/. were 
given by voluntary contributions. A committee 
was appointed, and tenders asked from several 
builders. Mr. Fabian, of Brighton, was lowest, 
and was therefore accepted, amounting to 900/. 
odd; but it is presumed the expense will not stop 
at this tender. 

Maidstone.—The new church of St. Paul, Maid- 
stone, since its erection, has had several additions 
in its interior fitments. The blank appearance of 
the wall at the east end of the church, under the 
high chancel window, has been relieved by the 
erection of a reredos, designed in the style of 
architecture corresponding with the church, the 
material used being Caen stone, with marble 
columns of varied kinds. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Sutton & Vaughan, builders, 
Maidstone, from designs prepared by the architects 
of the church, Messrs. Peck & Stephens, Maid- 
stone. In addition to the reredos, Mr. W. Balston, 
and the Rev. E. Balston, have, at their own cost, 
fitted the windows of the chancel with stained 
glass, designed and executed by Messrs. Hardman, 
of Birmingham. ‘The windows in the chancel are 
four in number, and are of two lights and tracery 
each. The subjects chosen are, in one window, 
the Gathering of the Manna by the Israelites in 
the Desert, and the miracle of our Lord feeding 
the multitudes. In the tracery of this window is 
the Angel bringing Food to Elijah. The second 
window represents the widow of Sarepta receiving 
the prophet Elijah, and the miracle of meal and 
oil, as also the changing of water into wine at the 
marriage feast at Cana. In the tracery is the 
subject of the Ravens bringing Bread to the 
Prophet Elijah. In the third window are the Last 
Supper and the Crucifixion, and in the tracery 
Melchisedec offering up Bread and Wine. The 
fourth window comprises the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost and the Baptism of our Lord. 

Marlborough.—St. Peter’s Church has been re- 
opened. The cost of the repairs—re-pewing and 
apparatus for heating the church, including archi- 
tect, clerk of the works, &c., will probably amount 
to 2,9002., in aid of which the parish has granted 
by rate 1,0002. An east window for the south 
aisle, &c., have been provided through friends. 
The work of restoration has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wyatt, diocesan 
architect, by Messrs. Marquis & Monroe, of 
Bristol. Mr. Baverstock, of Marlborough, has 
acted as clerk of the works. 

West Buckland (Somerset).—The old church of 
St. Peter has been rebuilt and consecrated. The 
entire cost of the work is about 1,000/. The new 
church is built in the Geometric style, and consists 
of a nave, porch, south aisle, and chancel, with 
organ and robing chamber on: the north side. 
Underneath is a chamber containing Messrs. 
Haden’s apparatus for heating the edifice with 
hot air. The aisle hasalean-to roof, with a clere- 
story of three trefoils over, in the wall of the 
nave, and is divided from the latter by an arcade 
of three arches, supported by monolith columns of 





Devonshire marble. The chancel arch is supported 
by short columns of the same material, which is 
also used for the shafts of the credence-table, east 
window, and sedilia. Some colour is introduced 
into the interior by the use of Ham-hill stone 
alternately with Bath stone in the several arches. 
Maw’s encaustic tiles are also laid in bands round 
the walls of the nave, at the level of the roof cor- 
bels, and round the arches of the chancel and east 
window. The roofs are all open. Open seats 
have been introduced. The dimensions of the 
charch are as follow, viz.:—Porch, 6 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet 3 inches; nave, 43 feet by 18 feet; 
height to wall plate, 22 feet 6 inches; south aisle, 
40 feet by 12 feet; chancel, 18 feet by 15 feet ; 
height to wall plate, 15 feet; organ chamber, &c. 
About half an acre has been added to the church- 
yard; and at the west end, opposite the tower 
entrance, is placed a lich-gate, surmounted by a 
cross. Tie works have been executed by Mr. 
John Cock, jun., of Southmolton, from the designs 
of Mr. R. D. Gould, of Barnstaple, architect. 

Ashford (Devon).—Mr. Dendle, of Barnstaple, 
builder, has recently completed a new chancel to 
the church of Ashford, under the superintendence 
of Mr. R. D. Gould, architect. The style is Early 
Decorated. The east window is of three lights, 
and painted by Gibbs, in memory of the Rev. — 
Blackmore, formerly vicar of the parish. The 
floors are laid with Maw’s tiles. The roof is of 
oak, with massive couples, and the boarded spaces 
painted blue. 

Llyswen ( Brecon).—The parish church here has 
been re-opened for divine service. Nothing has 
been retained of the original building except the 
foundations and the baptismal font. It is built of 
native stone, aud the old style, which has been 
preserved, is Early English. The chancel windows 
are plain lance-lights, and those in the nave double 
lance-lights with foliations. It has a porch of 
stained pine, with stone roof, the church also being 
covered with stone. The pews are of stained 
pine. The tower is placed at the southend. The 
church will accommodate about 200, and the cost 
amounts at present to about 9507. Mr. Charles 
Evans, of Talgarth, was the builder. 

Stafford.—The enlargement of Christ Church 
has been lately commenced. It bas been found 
necessary to add 320 new sittings, making a total 
of 870. The amount required is about 1,000/. or 
1,100/. The contemplated alterations consist of 
an enlargement of the transept at each end to the 
extent of 13 feet; replacing of the side walls, 
which form the support of the roof on each side, 
by large Gothic arches, resting on stone pillars ; 
and the addition of side aisles. The chancel will 
be carried back a distance of 15 feet, and the organ 
gallery will be brought forward 6 feet. The present 
high pews will be replaced by seats of a different 
construction. The builders are Messrs. Adams & 
Pemberton, of this town; and the architect is 
Mr. T. W. Goodman, of London. The me- 
morial stone of a new Wesleyan chapel has 
been laid on the site of the former edifice 
in Chapel-street, Stafford. The new chapel will 
be 55 feet in length and 45 feet in width, 
approached by three distinct entrances from 
the main street; the central entrance, con- 
sisting of a covered arcade, communicating with 
the two side entrances, which will afford access by 
stone staircases to the galleries, extending along 
three sides of the structure. At the rear of the 
chapel will be a small and three larger vestries. 
The general form of the edifice—a form necessi- 
tated by the impossibility of gaining side lights— 
is that of the basilica; and the style of architec- 
ture is Romanesque.. The principal facade consists 
of a central gable, pierced witha large wheel 
window of stone ; having aisles of lower elevation 
on its sides, the one next the minister’s house 
screened from view by a square tower, about 
80 feet high, rising above the main gable or 
clerestory, and crowned with a pyramidal roof 
and metal vane. The clerestory, affording the 
main source of light and ventilation, will be 
pierced with semicircular-headed windows, dis- 
posed in triplets. This portion of the edifice will 
rest on a continuous bressummer or supporting 
beam, superimposed on light cast-iron pillars, and 
relieved with large semicircular brick arches; 
these features openly exposed to view from the 
interior; the bressummer being wrought and 
moulded, and the arches having moulded labels 
and soffits. The interior of the chapel will be 
very simple in character, the roofs and galleries 
open-timbered, with ceilings of plaster beneath 
the subordinate spars. It will accommodate about 
800. The exterior will be wholly faced with red 
pressed bricks, relieved with straw-coloured brick 
and local stone, disposed in voussoirs, corbel and 








string courses, and bands of variegated brickwork 
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in patterns. The building has been designed by,and 
is being executed under the direction of, Messrs. 
Hayley & Son, of Manchester, architects. The 
builder is Mr. Wm. Moss, of Stafford. The total 
cost, including warming apparatus, railing, and 
other charges, will be about 2,300/. 

Over (Cheshire).—The new church of St. John, 
Over, has been consecrated. The edifice has been 
built chiefly at the cost of Baron Delamere. It 
is built of Runcorn stone, and has a tower and 
spire 140 feet high. It is in the Geometrical 
Gothic style of architecture, having nave, side 
aisles, chancel with chantry, and vestry on the 
north side, and porch, the under portions of the 
tower being a baptistery. The church hassittings 
for 550 persons, 460 free, The timbers of the 
roof are exposed to the church, the principals 
resting on carved corbels. The chancel arch is 
moulded, the inner order supported on grey West- 
moreland granite shafts, having carved caps and 
corbels, the arch being enriched with sprigs of 
foliage. The floors are laid with encaustic tiles, 
those in the chancel and baptistery being of a more 
ornate design. The chancel and west windows of 
the nave are filled with painted glass by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London. The east window 
contains subjects from the life of our Lord. The 
church is heated by hot-water apparatus, supplied 
by Hancock & Son, of Fenton, Staffordshire. The 
gas-fittings are of polished brass, by Messrs. Peard 
& Jackson, of London, The organ is by Mr. 
Bevington, of London. The cost of the church 
was about 5,000/. Mr. John Douglas, of Chester, 
was the architect; and Mr. Richard Beckett, of 
Hartford, the contractor. 

Blackburn.—The foundation-stone of an Inde- 
pendent church has been laid in Montague-street, 
Blackburn. The edifice is to accommodate nearly 
1,800 persons, and is from the design of Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, architects, of Bradford and 
London. Mr. H. Sellars is the contractor. It is 
estimated to cost upwards of 7,0002. 

Doncaster.—The spire of St. James’s Church is 
being taken down, and in its place one of greater 
dimensions and height will be erected. The spire 
now in course of removal was 10 feet in diameter, 
both at the square and octagon, and 95 feet high: 
the new one will be 120 feet in height; 13 feet 
across, both at the square and octagon; and superior 
in regard to the mouldings, especially at the belfry 
stage. ‘Iwo bands of diaper work will divide the 
spire into three equal parts. The ashlar will all 
be of Ancaster stone. Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C., 
defrays the cost, which will be 8007. Mr. Teale 
is the architect, and Mr. Athron the contractor 
for the work, which is to be completed by the 1st 
of November next. 

Ainderby, Northallerton (Yorkshire). — Mr. 
Benson has been making a clock for the church of 
this place. It shows the time on two dials, each 
5 feet in diameter; and strikes the hours on a 
bell of half a ton. 

Ripley (Yorkshire).—A clock has been erected 
in the church here, at the expense of General 
Ingilby, the brother of the patron of the living. 
It strikes the hours ona bell of 10 cwt., and shows 
the time on a 4-feet dial. Mr. Benson was the 
maker. 

Muston (near Scarborough).—The committee 
appointed to carry out the re-building of Muston 

church (which was partially unroofed and other- 
wise injured during a severe gale last winter), 
have recently received several designs for rebuild- 
ing the same ; and have selected one submitted by 
Mr. W. B. Stewart, of Scarborough, architect, 
who has received instructions to advertise for 
tenders and to proceed with the erection of the 
building at once. The style is Early English. 
The plan comprises nave, chancel, north aisle, 
vestry, and south porch. A bell gable crowns 
the west elevation. It is proposed to use Whitby 
stone for the dressings ; and stone from Gristhorpe 
(which has been given by Mr. Beswick), for the 
main walls, 





STAINED GLASS. 


Pennycross Chapel.—A memorial stained win- 
dow has just been erected in Pennycross Chapel, 
near Plymouth, by Major Fitz Gerald, 33rd (Duke 
of Wellington’s) regiment, together with a tablet 
to the memory of his wife. The window is the 
design of Mrs. Elphinstone Holloway, of Belair, 
near Plymouth, and was executed by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The tablet was executed 
by Mr. Bovey, of Plymouth, who superintended 
the work. 

South Ossett Parish Church. —A stained-glass 
window has been put up at the east end of the 
chancel of this church to the memory of the late 


deputy lieutenant, by his widow. The subjects of 
the window are arranged in three bands of colour- 

ing across the three lights, the panels being sepa- 

rated by narrow bands of grisaille white glass 

crossed by coloured stripes. The subjects are the 

following from the life of our Lord:—“ The 

Annunciation,” “ Nativity,” “ Baptism,” “ Temp- 

tation,” “ Agony in the Garden,” “Crucifixion,” 

“Sepulture,” “ Resurrection,” and “ Ascension.” 

The tracery contains “ Our Lord in Glory,” with 

angels on either side in attitudes of praise. The 

whole of these subjects are upon a diapered blue 

ground. The window was designed and painted 

by Mr. F. Preedy, of London. 

Old Church, Ayr.—Two stained-glass windows, 

the production of Messrs. Ballantine & Son, 

Edinburgh, have been erected in this church. The 

large east window (in the Sailors’ Gallery) con- 

sists of two upright lancet windows, and a central 

top shape. In the Jancets are illustrations of “I 

was hungry and ye gave me meat,” “I was naked 

and ye clothed me.” In the top shape an anchor 

is introduced, in allusion to the Sailors’ Gallery, 

above which the window is situate, with the 

motto, “ Which hope we have as an anchor of the 

soul, both sure and steadfast.” The whole of the 

compartments are surrounded by a bordering of 
green, white, and yellow foliage on a ruby ground. 

The subjects are surmounted with crocketed 
canopies ; and in the basement, which is divided 
by capped pillars, the shield, crests, and mono- 

grams of the Boswell family, who erected the 
window as a memorial, are introduced. The other 
is a small twin light window on the right side of 
the pulpit, and is also a memorial. In the lights 
are introduced illustrations of Christ healing the 
sick, and Christ giving sight to the blind, and the 
subjects are surrounded by a bordering of white, 
blue, and green foliage on a ruby ground. The 
window in the Trades’ Gallery was also erected 
by Messrs. Ballantine. 

Limerick Cathedral.—The window, purchased 
by public subscription, for the west end of this 
cathedral, in memory of the late Sir Matthew 
Barrington, has just been erected by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. Extensive alterations in the 

tower have been made during the last five months 
for this memorial, The centre lancet has been 
opened to its original height ; and the floor, which 
hitherto dwarfed the proportious of the window, 
is raised considerably higher, thus adding to the 
general loftiness of the building. The tollowing 
is a list of the subjects forming the Barrington 
Memorial :—The left hand, or south, lancet, con- 
tains the “ Pentecost,” “ Ascension,” “ Journey to 
Emmaus,” “SS. Peter and John at the Sepulchre.” 
The centre light is filled in with “The Lamb and 
Banner,” “Noli Me tangere,” “Women at the 
Sepulchre,” “ Christ’ bearing His Cross,” “ Agony 
in the Garden,” “The Last Supper.” The right 
hand, or north lancet, exhibits “ Christ’s Baptism,” 
“ Christ among the Doctors,” “Flight into Egypt,” 
“The Nativity.” Each of these subjects is alter- 
nated by angels bearing in either hand a sceptre 
and regal orb. This is the third window which 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell have erected in this cathe- 
dral during the past three years. It has a 
character of its own, differing from the east 
window ; and that placed by Mrs. Westropp in the 
south transept gives a variety in “the dim, 
religious light ” which it pours down. Another 
window by the same artists is on its way for the 
cathedral, The memorial from members of the 
Barrington family is to be placed over the tomb of 
Sir Matthew. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Colchester.—A new Rectory-house is in course 
of erection for the incumbent of St. Leonard’s, 
under the superintendence of Mr. H. W. Hayward, 
of this town, under whose direction the Parish 
Church has been partly restored. The contractor 
for these works is Mr, 8. C. Mansfield, of Colchester 
and London, 


Malvern.— We are asked to state that the 
foreman of the raising of the superstructure of the 
mansion at Blackmoor-park was Mr. Woodley, a 
bricklayer by trade, Mr. Bellamy being foreman 
carpenter. 

Holbeck.—The foundation-stone of a new work- 
house has been laid here. The old workhouse was 
a small and inconvenient building, very ill-adapted 
for a proper working out of the new Poor-law 
system. The guardians therefore determined, 
with the sanction of the Poor-Law Board, to erect 
a larger and more convenient building, in which 
a proper classification of the sexes could be carried 
out. Having obtained a plan from Mr. Hill, 
architect, the guardians advertised for tenders, and 





Mr. J. F. Carr, of Carr Lodge, a magistrate and 


erection of the workhouse. Messrs. B. Woolley & 
Son are the principal contractors. 
Inverness.—The promoters of the new hall 
meant to be erected in Union-street are meetin 
with fair success, nearly 1,500/. having been taken 
up in shares. It is intended to secure a site on 
the north side of the street, and near the centre, 
the lower part of the building to be occupied by 
shops. The proposed hall is meant to be 81 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and 35 feet, high, with seats for 
1,200 persons, and provided with the usual ad. 
juncts of such a place. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


St. James’s, Keyham (Devonport).—New paro- 
chial schools have been opened here. The schools 
consist of three large rooms, and together form 
the north side of a quadrangle, of which the 
church of St. James forms the south side: the 
east. side will be hereafter occupied, should the 
means be procured, by a parsonage house, abutting 
on the churcb, and by two residences for the 
school teachers, which will adjoin the block of 
school buildings. The whole quadrangle is sur- 
rounded by roads, and will, when completed, form 
a group. The boys’ school-room is L-shaped, the 
long arm being 55 feet long and 20 feet wide, and 
the return end, which inclines to the south, 28 
feet long and 18 feet wide. A class-room, 15 feet 
by 16 feet 6 inches, is at the north, adjoining 
which is the porch or lobby, which is entered from 
the north. The girls’ school-room, 56 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, is a continuation of the longer 
arm of the boys’ school-room; but, owing to the 
conformation of the ground, on a level 5 feet 
above it. The western wall is pierced by an arch 
15 feet by 12 feet, through which communication 
is secured, and provision made for the increased 
accommodation of large gatherings of persons for 
intellectual or social purposes. ‘The whole of the 
buildings are constructed with limestone, in ran- 
dom rubble work; the walls being 2 feet thick 
throughout. The window and door dressings are 
of Bath stone. The roofs are of Memel deal, are 
all open to the timbers, and of high pitch, and are 
covered with Delabole slate. At the west end of 
the ridge of the girls’ school is placed an orna- 
mental bell-cot, surmounted by a gilded vane, 
The style of the buildings has been designed with 
a view to harmonize with the church, which is of 
the Early Geometrical period, but rendered as 
plain and inexpensive as possible to meet the funds 
provided for the buildings, Theschools and class- 
rooms contain an internal area of 4,319 square 
feet, and provide accommodation for 720 children. 
The designs have been furnished by Mr. J. P. 
St. Aubyn, architect, of London; and the work 
has been completed by Mr. T. May, builder, of 
Stoke Damerel, who erected the church of St. 
James fourteen years ago. 

Newcastle (Staffordshire). — The Wesleyans 
have purchased the property formerly belonging 
to the corporation, and occupied as public baths, 
situate in School-street; and on part of the site 
the erection of new schools, from plans gratuitously 
furnished by Mr. Roberts, of Trentham, has just 
been commenced by the contractor, Mr. Thomas 
Lowe, of Newcastle. The schools will be under 
one span of roof, and the roof will be of iron; the 
walls being of brick. There will be two large 
class-rooms, with other small rooms, and two 
dwellings, one for the chapel-keeper. The build- 
ing will have a south-west frontage. It will be 
80 feet long by 44 feet wide, and 15 feet high to 
the eaves. It will be fitted up with sanitary con- 
veniences, and heated with Redfern’s hot-air appa- 
ratus. The corner-stone has been laid. 

Wordsley.—The new National School recently 
erected at Cote-lane, at a cost of about 650/., has 
been opened. The room and gallery are built with 
two wings, forming a right angle with the gallery 
in the centre corner, with the view of giving the 
teacher an additional command of the whole school 
whilst conducting a lesson in the gallery. The 
clock and bell in the turret are for the most part 
the gift of Miss Girdlestone. The architect was 
Mr. 8S. Smith, of Stourbridge. 

Tunbridge.—The foundation stone of the new 
school, at ‘i'unbridge, has been laid. The building 
will be in the Gothic style,—Early Decorated 
Period. The total length of the building will be 
204 feet, the width being 34 feet, and the height 
40 feet to the top of the parapet, and 57 feet to 
the top of theroof. With the schoolmasters se 
dence on one side (slightly altered), and the chape 
on the other, the new school will form three sides 
of a quadrangle, facing the street. An ornamenta 
railing will form the fourth side, and the area 





eventually let the various works necessary in the 





will be laid out in gravel walks and grass plots. 
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On the ground floor of the building will be the 
principal school-room, 74 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
25 feet high; the dining-hall for the boys, 40 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and 25 feet high. There will 
also be on the ground floor four class-rooms, vary- 
ing in size, the average being about 19 feet square. 
On the same floor will be a master’s library, and 
a sixth form library. On the first floor there will 
be five other class-rooms and masters’ sitting- 
rooms, or studies. The sleeping departments will 
be divided into two parts, consisting of 34 cubicles 
for the senior boys, one for each boy, and of dor- 
mitories for 27 junior boys, three boys to each 
dormitory. The compartments will be divided by 
a partition of framed deal, 7 feet high, the height 
of each dormitory and cubicle, from the floor to 
the highest part of the arched roof being 20 feet. 
In the central tower will be three bed-rooms, for 
the assistant masters. It is proposed to heat the 
principal school-room, dormitories, and dining- 
rooms by hot water pipes, and the other rooms by 
stoves. All the staircases are to be of York stone. 
The building will be faced with sandstone from a 
quarry close by the town, and will be dressed with 
Southborough sandstone. The architect is Mr. 
E. H. Burnell; the builder, Mr. G. Punnett, of 
Tunbridge; and the clerk of the works, Mr. 
W. L. Rowe. 

Bedingham (Norfolk). — The new parochial 
school buildings here have been opened. The new 
school is situate on a rising ground, in almost the 
centre of the inhabited portion of the parish. The 
buildings themselves are of a simple character. 
They consist of a school-room and teacher’s cottage, 
in the Domestic Tudor style, and are constructed 
of red bricks, a diaper pattern of dark grey bricks 
having been introduced into the facings of the 
cottage, and stone sparingly used in the gables and 
buttresses of the school. The school itself is 32 
feet long and 16 feet wide, lighted from the north, 
east, and south. It has an open-timbered roof, 
with framed and braced principals, resting upon 
stone corbels. The main entrance to the school is 
through an open-timbered porch, with carved 
spandrills. The woodwork throughout is of deal, 
and in the principal construction has been wrought 
clean, stained, and varnished. The design was 
supplied by Mr. Thomas Lloyd, of Norwich, who 
also superintended the execution of the works, the 
contract for which was taken by Mr. R. Darby, of 
Bungay, by whom the buildings have been erected. 
The total cost of the new school and teacher’s resi- 
dence, including the purchase of the site, draining 
and fencing, and school fittings, was about 4507. 

Oldbury.—Schools in connexion with the Church 
of England are to be erected at Oldbury. A short 
time since the committee advertised for designs 
to be sent in, and twelve architects responded to 
the invitation. The committee have selected the 
one sent in by Mr. Edward Holmes, of Birming- 
ham. The building will comprise a boys’ school, 
70 feet long and 32 feet wide; a girls’ school, 
52 feet long and 18 feet wide; and infants’ school, 
42 feet long and 22 feet wide; and, with three 
large class-rooms attached, will accommodatenearly 
550 children. A detached residence for the master 
will be erected on the site. The style adopted is 
Early English. The walls will be built of brick, 
with Bath stone in the dressings and heads of the 
principal windows. The roof timbers will be 
visible inside, and stained and varnished. 

Horton (Bradford).—A new church school- 
room has been opened at Little Horton Green. 
It has been erected at the sole cost of Mr. F. S. 
Powell, M.P. The scheme includes a large church, 
which, we believe, it is expected will be opened 
before the close of the year. The present build- 
ing consists of a school-room 67 feet by 21 feet, 
class-rooms 20 feet by 14 feet, a distinct gallery 
15 feet by 12 feet, and lobbies for scholars and 
the general public, besides a small room for com- 
mittee meetings. The style is the Domestic 
Gothic of the thirteenth century. The building 
has been undertaken by Mr. Israel Thornton, of 
Bradford; the total cost being about 1,700/. 
Messrs. Mallinson & Healey, of Bradford, were the 
architects. 

Auchterless (Aberdeenshire).—The new schools 
at Badenscoth, in the parish of Auchterless, have 
been publicly inaugurated. The buildings, which 
will cost about 800/., are constructed after a plan 
by Mr. Watt, Rayne, who is also the builder. 
The main part of the building, which contains the 
schools, faces the turnpike-road, and hasa frontage 
60 feet in length. The boys’ school-room is in 
the north end, and measures 36 feet by 18 feet, 
and attached to it in the form of a projection, in 
the front, is a class-room of about 15 feet by 
12 feet. The girls’ school, in the north end, is 
nearly the same size as that for the boys, but there 
18 no class-room attached. The height of the 


schools from floor to ceiling is 144 feet. Dwelling- 
houses for both teachers are attached in the form 
of wings to the main building. At the back of 
the building are a playground and set of office- 
houses for each of the schools; and in the front 
there will be small gardens, the whole being 
enclosed by a stone and lime dyke. 

Bampton.—tThe first stone of the new parochial 
schools was laid a few days since. The buildings 
will consist of two school-rooms, for 156 children, 
constructed of walling stone from the neighbour- 
hood, with Bath stone dressings, and are being 
carried out under the direction and from the 
designs of Mr. W. Wilkinson, of Oxford. 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Offices for the Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany.—The premiums for the best designs for the 
new offices of the company, to be erected at the 
corner of St, Ann’s-square, were awarded by the 
directors on Saturday. The first, of 200/., was 
given to Mr. Thomas Turner, Glasgow and Belfast ; 
the second, of 100/., to Messrs. Pennington & 
Bridgen, Essex-street, Manchester; and the third, 
of 50/., to Messrs. Johuston, Lichfield, & Risley, 
Red Lion-street, Manchester. There were twenty- 
nine competitors. 

The Gibson Hospital.— The late Mr. Wyatt 
George Gibson, having by his will left 5,0002. for 
the building of a hospital for the town of Saffron 
Walden and the neighbourhood, the committee, 
acting in compliance with this bequest, have now 
under their consideration a variety of designs, 
which have been sent in for competition by archi- 
tects, and are deposited at the town-hall for in- 
spection. These each give a perspective and front 
elevation, and are severally in the Italian, modern 
and ancient Gothic, Elizabethan, Grecian, Old 
English, and Norman styles! The hospital will 
be erected in the Park-wall Allotment-gardens, 
adjoining, and is intended to front, the London- 
road. 

The New Church Schools, Oldbury.—The com- 
mittee of the new schools to be erected in con- 
nexion with the Church of England a short time 
since advertised for designs, and twelve architects 
responded to the invitation. The committee have 
selected the one sent in by Mr. Edward Holmes, 
of Birmingham. The buildings will comprise a 
boys’ school, 70 feet long and 32 feet wide; a girls’ 
school, 52 feet long and 18 feet wide; an infants’ 
school, 42 feet long and 22 feet wide: with three 
largeclass-rooms attached, theschools willaccommo- 
date nearly 550 children. A detached residence, for 
the master, will be erected on the site. The style 
adopted is the Early English. The walls will be 
built of brick, with bath stone in the dressings 
and head of the principal windows. The roof 
timbers will be visible inside, and stained and 
varnished. 








HOW TO DRESS A WALL. 


Ir is difficult sometimes to make an old wall 
look handsome. The Gardeners’ Weekly Maga- 
zime describes how one was treated that had in its 
day warmed many fine crops of peaches, apricots, 
cherries, and plums. By degrees the trees had 
perished; and at last, when cleared of their branches 
and shreds, it had very much the appearance of 
having been afflicted with small-pox, for it was 
regularly and deeply pitted all over with nail- 
holes, the result of many years’ training upon it 
of the fruit-trees. It might have been the spon- 
taneous growth upon it of some lovely tufts of the 
wall linaria, or toad-flax, with little ivy-shaped 
leaves and lilac flowers, that put into the mind of 
my old friend the converting the wall into a per- 
pendicular fernery. He first of all thrust into 
some of the large holes in the wall tufts of 
common polypody, making their creeping roots 
comfortable with turfy peat, and securing them 
from falling out by means of a piece of copper wire 
passed across the hole and held to the bricks by 
small staples. As these were found to flourish, 
and give the wall somewhat the aspect of a ruin, 
he began to make holes to plant others, and by 
degrees the wall was covered with hartstongue, 
asplenium adiantum, the wall rue fern, the moun- 
tain polypody, the alpine cystopteris, and dozens 
of others that bear drought patiently and natu- 
rally inhabit rocks and waysides. In the shady 
chinks next the buttresses he managed to coax the 
British maidenhair to make luxurious fillets of 
herbage ; and at the foot of the wall there were 
tufts of lastrea, osmund royal, and other ferns 
which the wall itself refused to nourish. The 
majority of tnese held their verdure far into the 








winter: the hartstongues and common polypodies 





were usually quite green the whole year round ; 
and during the winter their rich dottings of 
golden spores sparkled in the most cheerfal manner 
against the dark background of sheets of ivy and 
ted brick. Of course the wall itself was crowned 
with snapdragons, wallflowers, and other gay 
tenants of ruined towers, ur pines, that make 
riot of man’s work, and glorify the decay of art 
with the triumphs of nature. 





WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS PAID FOR 
OUT OF WORKMEN’S FUNDS. 


I READ the letter of “ P.” in the last number of 
the Builder, and desire this may be considered as 
a supplement to it. The Government hold a fund 
amounting to upwards of 363,000/., being accu- 
mulated profits of savings banks, for which no in- 
terest is ever paid to the banks, I contend that 
this interest should be applied annually in erect- 
ing workmen’s dwellings, and that the rents 
should accumulate in augmentation of the general 
fund. Assuming the calculation at the Mansion 
House meeting to be correct, dwellings for more 
than 100 families might be erected annually. 

I have already laid the scheme before the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who has practically, at 
least, the control of the fund in question; but of 
course he is not anxious to give up the interest I 
require for accomplishing my object. The Savings 
Bank Act, passed in the reign of George IV., does 
not require the Government to pay interest for 
this profit fund ; nor does it authorize the Govern- 
ment to retain it. Then I argue that as the profit 
arises from a trust fund, it ought to be applied for 
the benefit of the cestut que trust ; or, failing to 
find him (which is the case), for the benefit of the 
class to which he belongs. 

If only a portion of the energy shown by the 
gentlemen who are promoting the erection of 
dwellings for the working classes were devoted to 
embodying my scheme ina Bill to be presented to 
Parliament, any appeal to the public for funds 
would be rendered unnecessary. W. 








LAW OF THE FOOTPATH. 


Srr,—Thanks for your sensible notice on this 
subject in your last Builder. But will you once 
again implore all gentlemen, rich and poor, to spit 
into the road and not on the footpath ? The present 
practice, at all times most offensive, is now very 
grievous to those who are obliged to 

FOLLOW THE FAsHION. 


P.S. Could not a clause be inserted in one of 
the Bills now before Parliament, regulating the 
thoroughfares, inflicting a fine for making the 
pavements filthy ? 





THE BURIAL OF EDWARD I, 

Tue writer of the excellent article ‘ Twice 
Buried,” contained in your impression of the 20th 
June, appears, notwithstanding the evidently care- 
ful research which his paper manifested, to have 
accepted upon questionable grounds the statement 
wfich he records, that the heart of Edward I. was 
buried in Palestine. There is very little doubt 
that such was the monarch’s dying wish, and that 
he gave injunctions to that effect, as also that his 
body should not be buried, but should be carried 
at the van of the English army until Scotland 
should be reduced. But, although he seems to 
have bequeathed 32,000 pounds of silver to defray 
the expenses of transporting his heart to the Holy ~ 
Land, little or no attention appears to have been 
paid to this wish, or, rather, it was perhaps con- 

sidered unadvisable to comply with it. His body 
was removed from Burgh, where he died, to 

Waltham, where it lay in state seventeen weeks, 

and was subsequently interred in Westminster 

Abbey. In 1774 the body was exhumed at the’ 
solicitation of the Hon. Daines Barrington, with 

the view of ascertaining the truth of certain his- 

torical allegations, to which some doubt had been 

attached. The height of the king appears to 

have been, as nearly as possible, 6 feet 2 inches ; 

but, so far as any examination was made, there 

was nothing to indicate any disproportionate 

length of the legs, so that the name of “ Long- 

shanks” which he acquired appears hardly to have 

owed its origin to such a cause. 

Your readers, if they desire, will find a very 

interesting paper on the subject, written by Sir 

Joseph Ayloffe, in the third volume of the 

“ Archxologia,” published by the Society of Anti- 








quaries of London in 1775. , W. M. B. 
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SECOND PORTION OF WORKS SELECTED 
BY PRIZEHOLDERS IN THE ART-UNION 
OF LONDON. 


From the Royal Academy.—Sit Up, by A. Provis, 50/.; 
Sophia Western, S. Sidley, 40/.; Meaning Mischief, A. F. 
Patten, 38/. ; Fort d’Ambleteuse, J. J. Wilson, 25/.; Near 
Tible Hedingham, Essex, E. L. Meadows, 25/.; The 
Thames, at Great Marlow, A. Barland, 25/.; Watermill 
on the Thames, near Pangbourne, J. J. Wilson, 21/.; 
Castell Dinas Bran, Llangollen, North Wales, F. H. Hen- 
shaw, 201.; Cottages, East Kent, J. J. Wilson, 2¢/.; In 
Thorsgill Wood, Yorkshire, H. J. Boddington, 20/. ; Reavy 
for the Opera, A. B. Clay, 15/.; At Vale Crucis, Llan- 
gollen, T. Dearmer, 10/.; The Orange Girl, H. Darvall, 
10/.; Toby, A. Cooper, 10/. 

From the British Institution.—Trawlers getting in their 
Nets, Yorkshire Coast, J. Meadows, sen., 30/.; Will you 
Buy ? E. G. Girardot, 25/.; View near Haslemere, Surrey, 
J. B. Smith, 20/.; Tne Past, Miss K. Swift, 2u/.; Harvest 
Time, H. B. Gray, 20/.; The Ice Cart, Winter Evening, 
G. A. Williams, 15/.; Spring, C. Jones, 15/. Love me, 
love my Dog, C. J. Lewis, 15/.; The Shortest Way 
Home from School, Miss E. Brownlow, 10/. ; The Church 
¥arm, Waltham, St. Lawrence, J. Dearle, 10/.; Holm- 
wood Common, Dorking, Surrey, S. Bennett, 101. ; 
Granny, J. M. Barber, 1¢/. 

From the Society of British Artists.—Labour’s Sancti- 
ties, T. Heapy, 63/.; Going to the Ferry, J. Tennant, 
50l.; Morning on the Thames, J. Tennant, 50/.; In the 
Fields, Worcester, B. W. Leader, 50/.; View looking up 
Loch Lomond, A. Clint, 50/.; View from Rustall Com- 
mon, J. Tennant, 47/. 5s. ; Conway, C. L. Coppard, 41. ; 
Cows at the Spring Pool, G. Cole, 40/.; A Path through a 
Welsh Wood, H. J. Boddington, 35/.; Scene near Rich- 
mond, Surrey, J. Tennant, 35/.; The Country Doctor, H. 
H. Emmerson, 351. ; Winter Scene—-Farmyard, W. Lerry, 
25/.; Near the Mumbles, J. Webb, 25/.; The Cap and 
Feather, E. J. Cobbett, 21/.; Cottages by the Sea, C. 
Hemy, 201. ; A Still Pool on the Llugwy, North Wales, G. 
Mawley, 201.; A Yeliow-hammer’s Nest, T. Worsey, 
20l.; In Bickleigh Vale, Devon, F. Foot, 15/.; On the 
Thames, near Bisham, H. J. Boddington, 15/.; Tintern 
Abbey, from Chepstow Road, T. Whittle, 15/.; Near 
Saffron Walden, Essex, E. L. Meadows, 15/.; Sunny 
Hours, E. Holmes, 15/. ; Harvest Time, W. W. Gosling, 
15/.; The Beaver Pool on the Conway, E. A. Pettitt, 
12/, 128.; Italian Boy with Dancing Dolls, J. A. Puller, 
102, 198.; Artillery Practice, J. A. Puller, 102. 10s.; A 
Surrey Lane, F. W. Baker, 10/.; The Cottage in the Lane, 
Kent, J. J. Wilson, 10/.; A Bit by the Cornfield, W. W. 
Gosling, 10/.; Sheep, Miss Desvignes, 10/.; Waiting for 
a Bite, H. Hardy, 10/. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.—A 
Flood on the Conway, North Wales, D. H. McKewan, 
471. 10s.; The Old Hall, Hardwicke, Derbyshire, W. Ben- 
nett, 42/.; My Mother bids me bind my Hair, &c., H. 
Warren, 40/.; Sennen, Cornwall, J. G. Philp, 20d. ; Trah- 
bach from the Moselle, Mrs. W. Oliver, 15/. 15s. ; Sad, J. 
Absolon, 151. 15s. ; Ostend Beach, E. Hayes, 11/. 

From the Society of Paintersin Water-Colours.—A Nor- 
wegian Fjord, on a calm Summer’s Night, G. Rosenberg, 
35/.; The Thames at Richmond, W. C. Smith, 35/. ; Corn- 
field, Gatton, C. Davidson, 35/.; Domaso—Lago di Como, 
W. C. Smith, 25/.; Arundel Park, D. Cox, jun., 25/.; 
Gipsy at a Spripg, O. Oakley, 20/.; View in the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, A. Glennie, 18/.; Sunset at Gotha, W. 
Callow, 15/.; At Antwerp, W. Callow, 15/.; River Side, 
Early Morning, H. Gastineau, 10/. 

From the Female Artists.—Grandmotker’s Lesson, Miss 
B. Newman, 15/. 

From the Royal Hibernian Academy.—Game, W. Duffield, 
21/.; Flood in the River Dargle, County Wicklow, J. 
Faulkner, R. H. A., 50d. 








DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
USE OF IMPROPER MATERIALS. 


SEVERAL builders were summoned to Hammer- 
smith Police Court, before Mr. Dayman, by Mr. 
Gutcb, the district surveyor of Paddington, for 
having constructed the walls of certain houses of 
bricks put together with lime mixed with a large 
proportion of mould and mud of an inferior quality 
and insufficient strength; and for not enclosing the 
said houses with walls constructed of brick, stone, 
or other hard and incombustible material, pro- 
perly bonded and solidly put together with mortar 
or cement. 

It was agreed that the summons against Mr. 
Jonathan Brown should be the first taken. (Mr. 
Clarke, solicitor, appeared to conduct the proceed- 
ings for Mr. Gutch; and Mr. Besley appeared to 
defend Mr. Brown). The evidence given was con- 
fined to one of his houses, known as the “Gateway 
House,” in Westmoreland-road. Mr. Clarke called 
the district surveyor, and he said he had examined 
the house, and found that a mixture of mud and 
lime was used instead of proper mortar. He pro- 
duced a portion of the material taken from the 
walls of the house. The walls were consequently 
not properly put together. He said what he pro- 
duced were the scrapings from the macadamized 
roads, with a very considerable portion of horse- 
dung. The house would not stand, in his opinion, 
any great strain. In cross-examination he only 
complained of the mortar used in the inside of the 
house. He had not seen any signs of cracks in the 
exterior. Mr. Besley—“ Do you think the house 
will fall down in the course of the next ten 
years?” Did not think it would.—“In the 
next twenty-five years?” Could not say. It 
there was any great pressure it might. 

Mr. Ellis, surveyor, said he had examined the 
house, and the mortar was composed of mud anda 


little lime. It was impossible that it could unite 
as it ought with the bricks. All he could state was 
that it was not built with a proper material. He 
could not say it would not last twenty years: it 
would depend on how it was used. 

Mr. Besley then called Mr. Parker, surveyor, 

and he said he had been accustomed to survey 
buildings for twenty-three years. He had exa- 
mined the houses, and the walls were solid and 
capable of resisting as much pressure as other 
ordinary houses. He also produced some of the 
mortar, and said one-half of the houses were built 
with the same sort. There was no sign of want 
of solidity in the walls, and therefore no danger 
could arise from it. 
Mr. Clarke submitted that the magistrate 
should inspect the buildings; but he declined, as 
he always felt it his duty to decide by the evidence 
adduced. 

Mr. Dayman considered that Mr. Gutch had 
only been actuated by a desire to discharge his 
duty; but he thought a sufficient case had not 
been made out against Mr. Brown. The evidence 
was very conflicting, but still no one had said that 
the houses would not stand for twenty years, and 
therefore the public were protected for that period. 
It would be, under all the circumstances, hard on 
the builder to decide against him. 

The summons was ultimately dismissed. 





In a similar case against Mr. Kellond, as to the houses 
4, 5, and 6, Burlington-road, Paddington (where a cross 
wall fell during the works), contradictory evidence of the 
same kind was given on both sides. It was urged, too, 
by the builder, that the work had advanced considerably 
before the district surveyor had attended. The cause of 
this, Mr. Gutch said, was illness through overwork in 
surveying the erections put up in his district on the occa- 
sion of the Royal Procession. Tie magistrate wished the 
matter to go to arbitration, but the builder would not 
consent; and ultimately Mr. Dayman said he should dis- 
miss the summons: at the same he wished it to be known 
that he was not altogether satisfied the building had been 
erected within the meaning of the Act. 





LIGHT AND AIR. 


Martin v. Clark.—This was a motion (in the Vice Chan- 
cellors’ Courts, June 26, before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. 
Wood) to restrain the defendants, the Committee of the 
Hampden Gurney Memorial Schools, now in course of 
erection in Upper Berkeley-street, Hyde Park, as a testi- 
monial to the late vicar of St. Marylebone, from continu- 
ing the building so as to interfere with the ancient rights 
of the plaintiff, who was a tailor, and the owner of two 
houses immediately adjoining the intended schools. 

The motion was opposed on the ground that the plain- 
tiff had acquiesced in what had been done by the defend- 
ants, and that he had been so dilatory in the matter as to 
have lost his right to equitable relief. 

The Vice-Chancellor held upon the evidence and the 
communications that had passed between the parties that 
the plaintiff had not precluded himself either by acqui- 
escence or delay from his right to relief in this court. It 
might, no doubt, be a very proper case for the parties to 
arrange between themselves, but in the meantime the 
plaintiff was entitled to an inquisition to restrain the 
defendants from further raising any part of their build- 
ings, so as to hinder or impede the access of air and light 
to the plaintiff's houses to his damage and injury. 





RATING. 


* The Queen v. Morrish: at Bail Court.—The defendant 
was the contractor for supplying the public with refresh- 
ments in the western section of the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. By the agreement entered into between the 
Commissioners and the defendant he had the right of 
selling refreshments to the public in a portion to be ap- 
propriated to the contractor of 40,000 square feet. The 
contractor was to erect all requisite counters, and to make 
cellars, &c., requisite for carrying on the business of the 
refreshment department. A poor-rate was made for the 
parish of Kensington on the 11th of August. The de- 
fendant’s name was placed on the rate. The defendant 
appealed against the rate, and a special case was framed 
for the opinion of this Court. The great point was whether 
this was such an occupation as rendered the defendant 
liable to be rated. It appeared that the defendant hada 
private entrance to the department, but he was locked out 
of the other parts of the Exhibition. 

Mr. Prentice, in support of the rate, urged that this was 
an occupation by the defendant for his own benefit, and 
that that fact made him liable. He had a separate en- 
trance, and had the exclusive right to the 40,000 feet, and 
he had made cellars. 

Mr. Justice Wightman said, the licence to sell refresh- 
ments upon the premises of the Commissioners would not 
of itself be such an occupation as would make the person 
who had the licence liable to be rated. It seemed to the 
Court that all the erections were merely subordinate for 
the exercise of the licence. Taking the whole matter 
together, it was never in the contemplation of the Commis- 
sioners that he should have the occupation of that portion 
in which the licence was to be exercised. The defendant 
could not have turned out the Commissioners if they were 
within that portion of the building. The defendant had 
not the exclusive occupation. 

Judgment for the appellant. 








MARYLEBONE ScHoo1 oF Art.—The first annual 
public meeting and presentation of prizes will take 
place in the Court-house, Marylebone-lane, on 
Tuesday evening, the 14th of July next, at eight 
o’clock. The President in the chair. Those who 
feel interested should attend. 


Books Received. 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
London: Beeton. 

Mr. BEETON’s dictionaries are valuable additions 
to the library : from their close type and econo- 
mical production they must carry interesting and 
useful knowledge into hands heretofore excluded 
from much which he has since presented to them. 
There is one feature in this new dictionary of 
which we must make a note. It includes brief 
biographies of living men who have made them- 
selves eminent. The advantage of this would be 
unquestionable could it be done in an unob- 
jectionable and efficient manner; but many 
critics will demur to its propriety or discre- 
tion in a universal biographical dictionary. 
We can observe a kind of trimming of terms 
between life and death, so as to adapt the 
matter to the possible or eventual death of the 
living, which is not pleasant: in some cases 
this may arise from a fear that even while the 
compiler writes the subject of the biography may 
be no longer in the land of the living ; and indeed 
the reader must be often mystified and uncertain 
whether it is meant to be inferred that while the 
compiler wrote the subject of his memoir were 
really dead or alive; and sometimes must be 
led to believe that he was dead while in truth 
he was yet alive. Thus, for example, we find 
it said of Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
who was certainly alive when the notice of 
him here was written; as, in all probability, 
he still is; that “he was professor of midwifery in 
the University of Edinburgh, and physician accou- 
cheur in Scotland to her Majesty Queen Victoria.” 
Of his scientific knowledge, it is said that it “ was 
both various and profound.” Now, it may be 
easy to fence so far with these objections by re- 
plying that her Majesty being now a widow, he 
can no longer be her accoucheur for Scotland ; but 
even though he had resigned his professorship, the 
whole tenor of the notice is prepared clearly for 
the eventuality of the death of a then living man, 
and gives the false impression accordingly that he 
is already dead. On the whole, however, the 
work is well and ably done. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Hovel and the Home; or, Improved 
Dwellings for the Labouring Classes; and how to 
obtain them. By Ebenezer Clarke, jun. Tweedie, 
Strand.” Although this pamphlet has specially 
in view the interests of several societies, as- 
surance, building, and others, in some of which 
Mr. Ebenezer Clarke, jun.’s, name appears, never- 
theless it contains much useful matter on the 
subject of which it treats——A paper by Mr. 
Serjeant Burke, read at a general meeting of the 
Society for Promoting the Amendment of the 
Law, on the 1st of June, on “ The Present State 
of the Law of Copyright in Literature and the Fine 
Arts, with a View to its Amendment,” has been 
printedin aseparate form. In this paper Serjeant 
Burke points out the salient defects of our present 
copyright law, and proposes that the whole of the 
Acts relating to copyright should be consolidated 
into one statute or a single code, some of the chief 
clauses or heads of which he suggests. Something 
evidently ought to be done and must be done to 
reform our copyright system ; and a simplification 
into one code seems a good idea to begin with. 
Catalogues of the Maps and Plans and other 
Publications of the Ordnance Survey of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, up to a recent 
date, have been printed for sale at her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, under the authority of Colonel 
Sir Henry James, R.E., F.R.S., the director, at 
Southampton; so that any special map, parochial, 
county, or other, with its price, may now 
be ascertained without trouble or delay.—— 
Amongst the valuable reading books published by 
Messrs. Hogg & Sons, we may especially point to 
“ Half-hours with our Sacred Poets,” edited with 
biographical sketches by Alexander H. Grant, 
M.A. This selection, which is made with good 
discretion, ranges from Richard Rolle (134-9), and 
Chaucer (1328 to 1400), down to Tennyson and 
Mrs. Fotherby, and includes the works of eighty- 
two poets. It is a book to last. “The Flower 
of Christian Chivalry,” from the same publishers, 
is another of their series of “ Books with @ 
Meaning.” It includes sketches of the life of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Savonarola, Pinel, Granville 
Sharp, and others. The July number of “ Lon- 
don Society ” has some good papers, especially one 
on “ Dickens’s Dogs,” proving the genial novelist 
to be the “ Landseer of fiction.” The Number 1s 
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illustrated by T. Morten, M. Morgan, W. Branton, 
Walter Crane, W. M‘Connell, J. D. Watson, and 
James Godwin: enough, surely, for a shilling. 








Miscellanea. 


CHURCH-BUILDING ACCIDENT IN Cuina. — At 
Canton an unfortunate accident has occurred to 
the new church which was just on the eve of com- 
pletion, the tower of which fell down; whether 
from bad foundation or bad material in the build- 
ing is not yet known. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT FOR S1. Pavr’s. 
The public impatiently ask, and well they may, 
what progress is made with the monument and 
monumental chapel in memory of the late Duke 
of Wellington, determined on some years ago? 
Perhaps Mr. Stevens, who was commissioned to 
execute the monument, will enable us to give a 
quieting answer ? 


A Boat! a Boat!—A suggestion which ap- 
pears to be “out of the question” sometimes 
contains an unseen germ ; so we print the follow- 
ing :—May I ask through your pages whether it 
would be impracticable in building a ship to build 
into i¢ a boat whose bottom should go with the 
outer timbers of the ship; but so contrived that, 
in case of great emergency, the boat could be 
knocked out readily, and drop into the sea, with- 
out the usual difficulty of lowering a boat in such 
times of excitement. If a boat so built in, or 
fastened in, could have a false bottom containing 
the oars and ropes, so attached that she would be 
self-impelled into the water, perhaps half a minute 
in time of extreme emergency might place a 
life-boat at the service of a sinking ship.—H. B. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR TURPENTINE.—Mr. Cave, 





M.P., chairman of the West India Committee, has 


“* ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE.” — The general 
meeting was held in London on Wednesday last. 
We may return to it. 


HampsTEaD HEatu.—In the House of Lords 
Lord Chelmsford, when their lordships were in 
committee on the Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates Act Amendment Bill, moved the insertion 
of a clause giving power to Sir Thos. Wilson to 
get rid of the obligations imposed upon him in 
regard to Hampstead Heath. After some little 
discussion the clause was agreed to. 


SANITARY AND Socran Proaress IN ITALY.— 
The Italian Government is directing attention to 
the sanitary state of the country, and to the esta- 
blishment of institutions for the improvement of 
the condition of the humbler classes. A report on 
vaccination of considerable interest has been drawn 
up by Dr. Carenzi, the Conservator of Hospitals. 
A meeting was lately held at which the Prince 
Amédée (the Duc d’Aosta) and the Minister of 
instruction were present, to consider the best 
means of giving employment to the poor and 
industrious. 


ScuLPTURE BY Mr. Joun StTeEEtt, R.S.A.— 
The Standard Life Assurance Company is at pre- 
sent erecting a new office in Sackville-street, 
Dublin. The front to the street is of the Grecian 
ty pe of architecture, with columns and pediment ; 
and the tympanum is to be filled with sculpture. 
The subject is the parable cf the Ten Virgins—a 
subject originally selected by Mr. Steell tor the 
Edinburgh office, some twenty years ago. The 
figures are about life-size, and are boldly relieved. 
The work is executed on four blocks of freestone, 
from Binny Quarry. 


WorcEsTER DiocrsaN ARCHITECTURAL So- 
ciE1yY.—The first excursion for the present year 
has just taken place. The members and their 
friends assembled at the Evesham station, and 
proceeded in carriages to the following churches :— 


received a letter from Jamaica containing a scheme | Bengeworth, Offenham, South and Middle Little- 
which has caused great interest in the island, for tons, and Cleeve Prior, the party being everywhere 
using rum, instead of spirits of turpentine, in the | welcomed by the incumbents and churchwardens. 


preparation of paint. The present price of turpen- | 


tine is 10s. a gallon; that of rum in bond from 1s. 4d. | 


to 2s.; but the duty amounts to 10s, 2d. in addition ; | 


and it is suggested that rum rendered unfit for | 
drinking, either by a mixture of creosote or | 
naphtha, such as is now used in methylating | 
spirits of wine, might be admitted duty free as a! 
desiccant of paint, for which it has been proved | 
by experiment to be well fitted. The revenue | 
would not suffer, as the spoilt rum would come | 
into competition with a duty-free article, and | 
considerable relief would be given to the painting | 
trade, which is in many places almost brought to | 
a stand by the high price of turpentive. It is’ 
understood that Mr. Cave has brought the ques- | 
tion before the proper authorities, and that it is| 
still under consideration. The stock certificates | 
to bearer, the issue of which is now authorized | 
by law, are not expected to be put forth until 
January. 


THE Roya Forests in EssEx.—The select 
committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the condition and management of 
the Royal forests in Essex sketch in their report 
the various inclosures which have taken place in 
these forests. With regard to Waltham Forest, 
they think that the forestal rights of the Crown, 
which have been sold to such great extent, though 
producing nothing to the revenue, have contributed 
to keep in a state of wild forest land a considerable 
space of open ground in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, which has been a source of health and 
recreation. They report that a considerable ex- 
tent of ground in Waltham Forest has been 
inclosed without any consideration being paid for 
the forestal right of the Crown ; and they recom- 
mend that immediate steps be taken by the Crown 
to assert its right and to abate such inclosures. 
With regard to the remaining portion of Waltham 
Forest, they recommend that the sanction of Par- 
liament be obtained for its inclosure; that the 
rights of the several parties interested be ascer- 
tained; and that provision be made, partly by 
these means and partly by purchase, for securing 
an adequate portion of the forest for the purposes 
of health and recreation. With regard to the 
King’s Wood, Hainault, they report that the re- 
sult to the Crown by the disafforestation has been 
that it now possesses a compact estate in severalty 
of nearly 1,900 acres, let on lease at a rental of 
4,000/. a year, instead of a doubtful income of 
about 500/. a year from lands in a state of neglect, 
and subject to all kinds of waste and encroach- 
ment; and that all the expense of conversion to a 
profitable condition has been defrayed out of pro- 
duce growing on the estate itself, 





The architectural characteristics of the various 
buildings were pointed out by Mr. J. Severn 
Walker, who also mentioned a few historical par- 
ticulars connected with the parishes visited, all of 
which, except Cleeve, formerly belonged to the 
Abbey of Evesham, and at most of them the 
abbots had manor houses or granges. Returning 
to Evesham, a party of between twenty and thirty 
dined at the Crown Hotel. The Rev. F. Hopkin- 
son, LL.D., occupied the chair, and Mr. Severn 
Walker the vice-chair. The usual loyal and other 
toasts were drunk, after which a peep was taken 
at the Evesham churches on the way to the 
station ; time not permitting Hampton church to 
be visited, as had been intended. 


CLIFTON SUSPENSION Brip@r.—The wire ropes. 
which span the Avon, and which connect the piers 
on the Somersetshire and Gloucestershire sides of 
the river, are now finally adjusted. Six out of 
the nine are on one level, the two centre ones 
being 3 feet apart, and the others on each side of 
them 1 foot apart. On these a platform of boards 
placed transversely and bolted to the wires will 
be formed. ‘Three feet and a half above this level 
are two ropes directly over the outside of the wires 
of the platform, which form a handrail ; and 14 feet 
above the platform is the rope on which the 
“traverser ” is fixed. This “ traverser” is a frame 
of iron, with two pulleys running on the rope with 
a pair of light blocks on each end, by which are 
suspended the boards to be carried out for the 
platform and afterwards the links for the bridge, 
the latter, weighing 6 cwt. each, being carried out 
singly. A similar machine will be placed on the 
Leigh-woods’ side, and each will carry out, on the 
whole, 1,500 links. On Thursday the cradle, 
which is constructed of light angle irons with 
wooden floor, and runs on four pulleys attached 
to the handrail, was put together and lowered 
down the wire ropes. It is about 7} feet square, 
weighs 7 cwt., and is capable of carrying five or 
six men. It is so constructed that the six wires 
of the lower level run through it, leaving a space 
for the men to adjust the boards of the platform 
transversely on the wires while they are inside 
the cradle. The construction of the platform is 
now being proceeded with: it is being connected 
to the handrails by ties of hoop iron and bolts, 
5 feet apart, and when complete will make a secure 
pathway, 7 feet wide from pier to pier. From this 
platform will be fixed some 350 tons of iron for 
one side of the chains, and the whole temporary 
bridge will then have to be taken down, and the 
wires again payed out at a sufficient distance to 
enable the men to form the chains of the other 
side of the permanent bridge. 


ScuLpTuRE.—Mr. Stirling, of Liverpool, has 
just completed a statue of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, life size, dressed in the robes of a Knight 
of the Garter. It is to be sent to Hastings, and 
to occupy a niche in the Memorial Clock Tower 
just completed there, of which we published a view 
some little time ago. 

Gas.—The Salisbury gas company intend re- 
ducing the price of their gas to 5s. 6d. per thou- 
sand feet. TheCuckfield company who last year 
reduced their price from 10s. to 8s. 4d., speak of 
another reduction. The former reduction appears 
to have brought a considerable surplus, which is 
left as a reserve fund, but does not yet suffice for 
a dividend. The directors are, therefore, taking 
the right way to secure one in time to come.—< 
The Kelso gas company have declared a dividend 
of 10 per cent. 

PETROLEUM ExpLosion.— A great explosion 
and conflagration took place a few weeks since.at 
Oil City, Pennsylvania, by the petroleum in some 
boats catching fire. Oul City town was shaken by 
the explosion, as by an earthquake. The noise 
was heard twenty miles distant, and the couflagra- 
tion was seen as far. Great damage was done to 
property by the fire. No other substance, it 
appears, gives out such dense smoke as burning 
petroleum. 

‘GLOUCESTER DEANERY.”—Sir: In the Builder 
of June 20th we observe a capitally-written article 
upon “Gloucester Deanery.” We will, however, 
thank you to supply an unintentional omission in 
it. The restoration of the w st fronts are being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Fulljames, the able architect of the Dean and 
Chapter, the cost thereof being paid by them. 
All the other works will be carried out under our 
superintendence, as the architects to the Dean of 
Gloucester. We regret, however, much as we 
desire to restore the interior to its original in- 
tegrity, that the limited outlay contemplated will 
prevent our doing so to the fullest extent of our 
wishes.—WariIne & BLAKE. 

BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
annual public meeting of this society has re- 
cently been held. A large party assembled at St. 
Paul’s Church, and having, attended by the Viear, 
spent some time in its inspection, proceeded to St. 
Mary’s for the same purpose, where they were met 
by the Rev. C. Brereton, who with Mr. Hurst 
pointed out the more remarkable features of the - 
building, and the recent alterations and additions, 
Mr. Bloxam also remarked upon the early portions 
of the church, especially the upper stages of the 
tower. The Old George Inn was next visited, as 
were also the remains of the House of Grey Friars, 
called the “ Priory.” St. Peter’s Church was the 
last object which engaged the attention of the 
party, who were then entertained by the Rev. 
W. G. FitzGerald at St. Paul’s Vicarage, and by 
the Rev. J. W. Haddock, hon. secretary of the 
society, at his residence. The meeting took place 
in the afternoon at the Working Men’s Institute 
in Harpur-street. Mr. Bloxam read a paper, in 
which he gave an account of various brasses and 
other objects of interest connected with Bedford- 
shire. Mr. C. L. Higgins then read a paper on the 
Monuments in Turvey Church; the Rev. W. Airy 
one titled “A Monograph of Bedfordshire Domes- 
day ;” and Mr. G. Hurst one on the Churches of 
Bedford. 


City IMPROVEMENTS.—Several cases of com- 
pensation for improvements in the city of London 
have just been decided by special juries, under the 
presidency of Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell, at the 
Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion-square. In the first 
case the trustees of Lady Hatton’s Charity, or 
“ God’s Providence,” as it was called, for the poor 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was heard on Friday. 
The original sum of 250/. was vested in 1454 at 
Smithfield-bars, and the rent in 1779 was 35/. a 
year, and it had increased in 1850 to 1107. The 
premises, in the occupation of Messrs, Preston & 
Sons, chymists and druggists, were required for 
the new Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market. 
The claim was 3,630/., and the jury awarded 
3,000/. In the next case Messrs. Preston & Sons 
claimed compensation for being compelled to re- 
move from the premises, where their family had 
carried on business for 100 years. The claim made 
for such removal and loss sustained was 9,057/., 
and after a long inquiry the jury gave 4,205/. 10s, 
In the third case, a claim by a Mr. Dismore 
against the corporation for premises required for 
the same purpose, a verdict was taken by consent 
for 8007. During the hearing of the cases 
evidence was given of the great increase in the 








value of property in the city of Loudon in conse- 
quence of the several projects started, and it was 
stated that “ fabulous” prices were now demanded, 
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New Barracks ror THE HovseHory Cavatry. 
A new site is being looked out for by the authori- 
ties on which to erect a barrack for a regiment of 
the household cavalry, the lease of the Knights- 
bridge Barracks having nearly expired. Chelsea 
or Kensington will probably be the spot selected. 


Inp1an Raritways.—Mr. Jules Danvers, in his 
annual sketch of the position of Indian railways, 
of which he is Government director, reports that 
2,528 miles are now open for passengers and goods. 
The great triangular railway connecting Madras 
with Bombay, Bombay with Delhi, and Delhi with 
Calcutta, will be complete in about twelve months 
more. The amount already raised for these works 
is forty-eight millions and a quarter, which large 
sum is in the hands of only 31,400 persons, an 
average of 1,500/. each. The shares are evidently 
used for permanent investments almost ex- 
clusively.— Spectator. 


Discovery or Roman REMAINS IN CHESTER.— 
The remains of a Roman hypocaust have been dis- 
covered on the site of the old Feathers Hotel, 
Bridge-street, which is now being pulled down for 
the purpose of town improvement, by the Marquis 
of Westminster. The extent of the hypocaust is 
about 23 feet square, height of the pillars 32 
inches, quadrangular, with a cap of the uniform 
size of 12 inches, distance between each pillar re- 
spectively 13 inches and 6} inches, number of 
pillars already exposed abont 60. The tiles (per- 
forated) from age and other causes, were fractured 
when discovered, with but few exceptions. Lord 
Westminster has ordered that the pillars, &c., 
remain as discovered until he visits Chester. 


AnotHER New MEtTaL—SIpDERIUM.—The new 
metals, we suppose, are envious of the new aste- 
roids, and are doing their best to keep pace with 
them in revealing themselves to modern science. 
Another new metal has just been discovered. In 
the development of his invention for the produc- 
tion, on a commercial scale, of the metal magne- 
sium, which it is hoped will at uo distant period 
be extensively used as a substitute for silver, Mr. 
E. Sonstadt, of Loughborough, has, it is said, dis- 
covered a new metal in the “carcasse ” remaining 
when the chloride of magnesium is obtained by eva- 
porating and igniting the chlorides of magnesium 
and sodium. In many of its reactions this new metal 
corresponds almost precisely with iron, for which 
metal it has probably hitherto been mistaken. The 
new metal appears, at present, to occur invariably 
in connexion with magnesium, which cannot be 
entirely freed from it. 


SratvEs ror A CHURCH aT LIVERPOOL.—Two 
statues, one of the Virgin and Child, the other of 
St. Joseph, from the studio of the Roman sculptor, 
George Maria B-nzoni, have lately been placed in 
the church of St. Bartholomew, Rainhill. ‘The 
height of each statue, says the local Journal, is 
8 feet 9 inches, and they are executed in the finest 
Carara marble. The statue of the Virgin, while 
still in Rome, was, -by the order of the Pope, 
brought to the Vatican for his inspection, when 
he blessed it. It remained at the Vatican, by 
order of the Cardinal Antonelli, till after the 16th 
of March, 1863 (on which day the Papal Consis- 
tory was held), that the assembled cardinals might 
have an opportunity of inspecting it. The figure 
of St. Joseph represents the record of the Evan- 
gelist,— Joseph rising up from sleep, did as the 
angel of the Lord had commanded him.” The 
statue is modelled after one of the same saint in 
the possession of the Pope. The figure of St. Ann 
teaching the Virgin, in the great Exhibition of 
1862, in marble, was by the same artist. 


Srrana@e ACcIDENT IN PortsMouTH Dock- 
YaRD.—In the north-east portion of the dockyard 
is a large iron salt-water tank, standing on lofty 
iron columns over some stores of oak planking. It 
is 160 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, 
and is kept filled with salt water to assist in 
quenching any fire which might break out in its 
neighbourhood. About 70 feet of the iron plates 
forming one side of the tank have given way, and 
been hurled with the water into the roadway. The 
tank was built up of cast-iron flanged plates, 
fastened together with bolts, nuts, screws, &c., in 
the usual manner. Some of the plates have been 
separated at the fastenings, the nuts having been 
torn off the screw ends of the bolts by the pres- 
sure of the water. In other instances the iron 
plates have been broken through diagonally, like 
pottery ware. The weight of the water in the 
tank was calculated at 890 tons, and the pressure 
against the side at about 50 tons. The wrought 
iron tie-rods in the interior of the tank were very 
much eaten away at their junction with the cast- 
iron plates, where they had been submerged in the 


Sr. Arsan’s Ancurrecturat Socrery. — The 
eighteenth anniversary meeting of this society 
was held in the Assembly-room, Townhall, on 
Wednesday, 17th ult. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, vice-president. The Rev. 
O. W. Davys, of Wheathamstead, read a paper on 
“‘ Local Peeuliarities in Architectural Designs.” 


ARCHITECT’S CERTIFICATE ON Buri~piINnG Con- 
TRACT.—Where a contract was that the builder 
should be entitled to draw, “ provided the archi- 
tect shall certify that the works are carried out to 
his satisfaction,” it was held that the certificate 
need not be in writing, but that a verbal approval 
was suflicient.— Roberts v. Watkins. 


“Mitton Hatz,’ FoR CaMDEN-TOWN.—Mr, 
Ludbrook is erecting a commodious hall adjoining 
his residence in Hawley-crescent, Camden-town, for 
religious purposes. ‘The building will comprise a 
large hall to seat 400, spacious school-room, class- 
rooms, to be used without regard to sect or party ; 
but smoking and intoxicating drinks will be 
prohibited. The hall, which is in the Tuscan 
style, is being built by Mr. William Proctor, and 
will cost about 1,000. It will be opened in 
August next. 

THe Concnester Art ExuIBition.—A glance 
at the catalogue of this Exhibition of the Col- 
chester Literary Institution at the Town-hall, 
which was opened on the 22nd June, shows it to 
have been an interesting collection. Among the 
many good and valuable works of art we observe 
a full-length portrait, by Gainsborough, of the 
Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart., never before 
exhibited; the contributor being Mr. J. Oxley 
Parker. 

THE KEADBY BRIDGE AND THE BRIDGE Across 
THE OvsE.—An Act for the erection of a bridge 
across the Ouse in connexion with the North 
Eastern Railway (Hull and Doncaster Branch), 
has just passed a committee of the House of 
Commons. The bridge is to be made with open- 
ings of 120 feet span, whilst the Keadby Bridge 
openings are only 60 feet. One of the vessels 
sunk by a collision with the Keadby bridge is em- 
bedded in the Trent, at the foot of the bridge, and 
some of the piles are being driven right through it. 


ComMMIssIOoN ON SALE or PRopERTY. — The 
rule which is well established was affirmed re- 
cently by the Court of Common Pleas, that where 
an auctioneer entrusted with the sale of an estate 
is the causa causans of the sale (as, for instance, 
by advertising and putting up the estate for sale 
by auction, which the afterwards purchaser 
attended), he is entitled to his commission, even 
though before the actual sale the vendor with- 
drew the property from sale by him.—Green v. 
Bartlett. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — VOLUNTARY 
ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION CLass.—On Satur- 
day, 4th inst., the members will go to St. 
Alban’s by the train leaving Euston-square at 
2.15 p.m. Next Wednesday (8th July) Mr. C. H. 
Smith has consented to follow up his remarks on 
geology by treating of limes and cements. After 
that day, during the vacation of the Association, 
the meetings of the class will be held on Fridays. 
Mr. Chas. Fowler will lecture on Foundations, 
Shoring, and Under-pinning on Friday, 17th 
July, 1863. 

New Mosicat Hatt at Dertrorp.—The 
West Kent Music Hall Company (Limited) pro- 
poses to raise a capital of 30,000/. in 6,000 shares 
at 57. each (1/7. per share payable on allotment), 
for the purpose of purchasing the lease of a piece 
of ground for a place of amusement, and erecting 
on a portion of it a music hall for Greenwich, 
Deptford, New Cross, Lewisham, and surrounding 
neighbourhoods. . The music hall is to be capable 
of accommodating 3,000 persons, and will be in 
the Renaissance style. The ground is ssid to be 
extensive, and is, we suppose, to assume the form 
of tea-gardens. It is at present connected with 
the “ Lord Duncan ” Tavern. 


Pustrc Works (MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS) 
Apvancrs Bitu.—In committee on this Bill the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was estimated 
that, should the present distressed state of Lan- 
cashire unhappily continue during the ensuing 
winter, it would be necessary within the next 
twelve months to expend a sum of about 
2,000,0007. on useful public works in the manu- 
facturing districts ; of which sum about 1,500,000/. 
would probably be required before the commence- 
ment of next session. That sum he proposed 
to make up of 300,0007. now available, and 
1,200,0007. which he moved that the Treasury be 
authorized to issue out of the Consolidated Fund, 
upon the security of local rates. 


The motion was) 


THE KINGSTON-oN-THAMES DRatInaGE.—After 
many debates and much difference of opinion, the 
town council of Kingston-on-Thames have unani- 
mously passed a resolution to the effect that “the 
drainage committee be now instructed to obtain 
the names of some competent gentlemen, not less 
than four, from whom the council may select one 
to advise the committee as to the best way of 
carrying out the plan lately adopted by the coun. 
cil for the drainage of the borough, and also to 
superintend the same; and that the committee 
lay the names, with the térms of each, before an 
early meeting of the council.” 

Mr. Cuvurcn’s PictuRE OF IcEBERGS.—Mr, 
Church, the American painter, who exhibited the 
“Falls of Niagara” some time since, went out 
with the gentleman who published recently a 
book called “ After Icebergs with a Painter,” and 
he now shows his share of the gathered fruit in 
the shape of a large picture of the “sensational” 
class, very interesting and very clever. If Mr. 
W. Beverley had done it for Mr. Gye, at Covent 
Garden, we should have considered it just possible 
that he had thought as much of effect as of truth: 
but there seems no reason to believe that Mr. 
Church has done anything more than depict what 
he saw. Itis to be reproduced in chromo-litho- 
graphy by Messrs. Day, and seems made for the 
purpose. The picture should be seen. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Malle. Stella Colas is 
an actress: and that is saying something in these 
times. Notwithstanding the distressing accent 
in a place where the multitude should be taught 
how to speak their own language, her power of 
expressing emotions, and that, too, powerfully, 
her evident gen'us, and charming appearance, 
render her an acquisition of no small value. 
Such a Juliet has not been seen for some years, 
Mr. Walter Montgomery plays Romeo with dis- 
cretion and taste; and with Mr. George Vining, 
the manager, for a most gallant and vivacious 
Mercutio, Mr. Marston as the friar, Mrs. Marston 
the nurse, and Mr. Belmore the apothecary, a 
most satisfactory and striking representation of 
the tragedy is given; one that should fill the 
house for many nights to come. 


THE SHAKSPEARE FunD.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean’s readings at the St. James’s Hall, proved 
eminently stisfactory, as we anticipated would be 
the case, and were listened to with the greatest 
delight. A statement that has been distributed 
shows that the fund is progressing :— 


‘This fund was established in October, 1861, to accom- 
plish the following objects :—1. The purchase of the gar- 
dens of Shakspeare at New Place; 2. The purchase of 
the remainder of the Birth-place Estate; 3. The purchase 
of Anne Hathaway’s cottage, with an endowment for a 
custodian; 4. The purchase of Getley’s copyhold, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; 5. The purchase of any other properties, 
at or near Stratford.on-Avon, that either formerly be- 
longed to Shakspeare, or are intimately connected with 
the memories of his life ; 6. The calendering and preser- 
vation of those records at Stratford-on-Aven which 
illustrate the poet’s life, or the social life and history of 
Stratford-on-Avon in his time; and 7. The erection and 
encowment of a Shakspeare Library and Museum at 
Stratford-on-Avon. During the short time that the fund 
has been in existence, great progress has been made to- 
wards securing the accomplishment of its first object— 
the preservation of the site and gardens of New Place.” 





TENDERS. 
For new offices, No. 39, Mark-lane, City. Mr. Clarke, 
architect :— 
BG sictcbaccNceeteuweescabee £5,040 0 0 
Marsland & Son .....seecesece 4,950 0 0 
MNININE, cnccn chun eee eiawct ce 4,837 0 0 
BONGY Fr BONS: ci csceccieccesc ee 4,524 0 0 
WOPTICK 66 60:60:000000 800sc0eeve 4,474 0 0 
MOWIETOE nach viet can nc veces 4,470 0 0 
ONSNIOD v6)s:c.cenucs cntenebinenese 4,220 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon (accepted) 4,148 0 0 





For rebuilding Foston Hall, near Derby. Messrs. Hine 
& Evans, of Nottingham, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


Simpson & Lynam ......... +-- £6,390 0 0 
TOUS s6.s0sey0sscoveteverves 6,270 0 0 
A. & R. Dennett .......eecceee 6,259 0 0 
Lilley & Eiliott.......ccccscoee 6,142 0 0 
Thompson & Fryer (accepted).. 6,050 0 0 





For painting and decorating St, George’s Vestry Hall, 
Borough-road, Southwark :— 


NTS cco o-cc sabes ebiveveces cicieot £983 16 0 
io ARSE Op OCre rere 87 17 0 
EE eee CT er 65 0 0 
MUO vars cahe<s cowrones eens 69 0 0 
Brazier (accepted) ....-ceecseees 53 0 0 


For new house and shop, High-street, Wandsworth, 
for Mr. William Stimpson. Mr. Charles Bowes, archi- 











salt water. 





agreed to, 


tect :— 
Nicholson & Sons ...seeceeeee: £903 0 0 
vette ee eee eer re 978 15 0 
Adamson & SOMS......seeeeeese-e 958 0 0 
Easton wooo Soe covececovecevece 930 0 0 
For works at 9, Mincing-lane :— 
Gates .cccccccsvevedsvoceccccvves #560 0 0 
SIMMS ...cccsvcderdcceveccvese 547 9 0 
PID 00s cc ban vcore tateccincwees 520 0 0 
Macey cocccccccccccecccccs rece 490 0 0 





